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Fig. 1.—1, Lever that locks in cylinder; 2. Needle drawn back ready for projecting into cartridge.-—Fig. 2—3. Chamber for cartridge; 4. Cylinder holding needle-case ; 5, Cylinder that passes under band ; 6, Trigger that pushes on spring F in fig. 3. 
Fig. 3—Case containing needle; F, Spring lifted by trigger 6 in fig. 2. Fig, 4.—Section of cartridge; P. Powder; D. ee aiiny powser in hole of sabot; S, Sabot holding the bali; Dotted line shows passage of needle on to detonating 


age 
powder at D, through the gunpowder, marked P ; A, Needle in spiral spring ; B. Ball ; C. Sabot containing ball ; D. Detonating pow 
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CESS HELENA AND PRINCE CHRISTIAN: HER MAJESTY EMBRACING THE PRINCESS AYER THE CEREMONY, 


1S 
THE NEEDLE-CUN. 

Durie the Crimean War, and more especially in the war 
in Italy in 1859, “arms of precision "—that is, guns that 
would carry a projectile far and carry it sure—were the great 
desideratum, In both these struggles attention was par- 
ticularly given to having cannon of far and accurate range ; 
the French and English infantry were armed with rifles, 
and though these were all muzzle-loaders, and were mainly 
valued for picking off sentries and in rifle-pit practice, they 
were found to be a most efficient weapon in the hands 
of the bulk of the army, The possession of Lancaster and 
other guns of long range gave us a decided advantage over 
the Russians in the contest before Sebastopol ; but it was 
reserved for the campaign in Italy in 1859 to demonstrate 
the vast superiority of rifled cannon over the old smooth-bore 
pieces then still in use in the Austrian army, The French 
cannon rayés largely contributed to winning the battle of 
Solferino, and showed that “arms of precision” conferred an 
enormous advantage upon troops so armed over opponents 
who had adhered to obsolete patterns, 

That was one great step in the practice of war, But another, 
and perhaps even more important, feature has now been estab- 
lished, The necessity now is not so much for precision as for 
rapidity of fire. Anything like accuracy of aim is not to be 
expected, in the heat and excitement of battle, from the 
immense masses of men of which modern armies are composed, 
Length and accuracy of range may still be important features 
of a weapon to be put into the hands of skirmishers and 
sharpshooters, fighting in scattered bodies and at considerable 
distances from an enemy, But great battles are not 
decided by the efforts of skirmishers and sharpshooters, 
however important those efforts may be, The grand “ tug 
of war” still lies between large masses of men closely opposed 
to other large masses ; and rapidity of firing is of infinitely 
more moment than perfect accuracy, A mere game at “long 
bowls ’—a duel with rifles, where t i1« skill and coolness of one 
individual man are pitted against the same qualities in another 
individual man, and the accuracy and length of range of one 
pattern of rifle are opposed to like merits in another, may be 
“avery pretty sight to see;” but it will never settle the 
issue of a great battle, In such a struggle the grand point is 
to disable as many of the enemy as possible ; and the side 
which can accomplish this most quickly, other things being 
equal or nearly equal, is sure to win. 

We are speaking now more especially of small-arms, of the 
weapon of the great staple of all armies—infantry, But the 
facts are equally applicable to artillery as to muskets, 
and hence it is that attention has lately been given to the 
construction of breech-loading cannons as well as breech- 
loading rifles, At Solferino it was the greater rapidity as 
much as the higher range of the French cannon which told 
upon the Austrians ; and through the whole of the battles in 
Bohemia it has been the rapid fire of the needle-gun which 
has enabled the Prussians to conquer. The Prussians do not 
appear to have displayed in any marked manner superior 
generalship, greater bravery, or better discipline than the 
Austrians, They won battle after battle simply because, by 
the possession of the needle-gun, they could disable their 
adversaries more rapidly than their adversaries could disable 
them. And it is natural—and, indeed, inevitable—that it 
should be so; for where six bullets, even loosely aimed (though 
this is by no means a necessary condition), can be fired by 
one side for every single shot from the other, the chances are 
greatly in favour of the six doing more execution on a large 
army than the one, even supposing that one to be aimed with 
as nearly perfect accuracy as is possible of attainment, 

Thus theory and practice unite in recommending the adop- 
tion of an arm which shall possess the quality of rapidity of 
firing in preference even to perfect accuracy and great 
length of range, But there is no reason why a degree of 
accuracy and a length of range, sufficient, at least, for prac- 
tical warlike purposes, may not be combined with rapidity of 
discharge. The Prussian needle-gun may not be—probably 
is not—the most perfect form of breech-loader yet pro- 
duced ; but it has undoubtedly proved itself a most effective 
weapon, and cannot be, in practice, open to some, at 
least, of the objections urged against it, We are told 
that it gets so hot after six or seven discharges as to be unfit 
to handle, that it fouls quickly, and requires greater care in 
cleaning than a soldier can give on the field of battle, All 
this may be true—or may have been true at one time—in a 
certain degree, though it is difficult to believe that these 
faults developed themselves to the extent asserted, In a 
hard-fought battle of from eight to ten hours’ duration, like 
that at Sadowa, each soldier engaged must have discharged 
his rifle oftener than six or seven times ; and yet we hear 
nothing of the arm getting out of order. It may, therefore, 
be fairly inferred that the weapon did not get unmanageable 
from over-heating, and did not require to be cleaned on the 
field, or, if it did, that the operation is much more simple and 
easy than has been alleged, 

Still, however, the great merit of the needle-gun does not 
consist so much in the particular pattern adopted in the 
Prussian service, as in the fact that, being a breech-loader, it 
is capable of being much more rapidly charged and discharged 
than the muzzle-loaders with which the Austrian infantry 
were armed. There may be, as we are assured on all hands, 
better, simpler, more durable, and easier-managed patterns of 
breech-loading rifles to be had than is the Prussian needle- 
gun. It is the business of our military authorities to find out, 
as speedily as possible, which is the best form of weapon 
available, having regard to all important features, but keeping 
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rapidity of firing particularly in view, and to see that the 
British Army is supplied with such an arm in the shortest time 
practicable, We are told that 20,000—some even say 50,000— 
Enfield rifles have been converted into breech-loaders, and that 
the work still goes on; nay, is being accelerated, We hope 
this is so; but we have small faith in the celerity of move- 
ment of our public departments, and we are not inclined to 
be content with the mere conversion of our Enfields, if a 
better weapon can be obtained. Conversion is but a make- 
shift at the best, and thotigh the process may not be a costly 
one—eight shillings per arm is said to be the price paid—we 
trust that the War Office will not content itself with a 
cobbled article (a thing rarely satisfactory), but will at once 
set itself to discover and adopt a thoroughly effective 
weapon, and to manufacture it at a rate that will make sure 
that it is placed in the hands of our soldiers at no distant 
period, There are abundant patterns to choose from ; and 
though in the midst of such a wealth of specimens wit may 
be in danger of wandering, it must surely be possible to find 
officers in the British Army capable of testing the merits of 
the various inventions submitted, and selecting the best from 
amongst them, This is what the public interest demands ; 
and this, we hope, the War Department will take care to 
secure for us, 

One feature developed in the campaign in Bohemia is of 
special interest to the British soldier, and, through him, to 
the British nation, In common with Suwarow and (appa- 
rently) the officers of the Austrian army, our soldiers, officers 
and men, have been accustomed to place great reliance on the 
bayonet. The British soldier has been taught to “trust to 
cold steel” when everything else failed him; and in the old 
wars that trust was amply justified. But, with other changes, 
that advantage is gone, Rapid infantry-firing prevents the 
possibility of coming to so close quarters as to make the 
bayonet available. The Austrians tried several times to come 
to a bayonet charge during the recent combats, and always 
failed, The charging force was invariably decimated, shat- 
tered, and broken, ere steel touched steel. The same fate 
would probably attend the efforts of British soldiers; and 
hence another reason for supplying them with the most 
effective weapon possible for fighting under every possible 
condition. If the bayonet can still be made effective in the 
hands of our soldiers, it will not be less so because they are 
able to cope with an enemy in other conditions as well, 


THE PRUSSIAN NEEDLE-CUN. 

So much prominence has been given to this weapon by the irre- 
sistible advance of the Prussians that a general description of it, in 
connection with the Engraving on the preceding page, may be found 
not uninteresting. The needle principle adopted as the mode of dis- 
charging is not necessarily connected with breech-loading ; indeed, 
the first attempts of the inventor were confined to the endeavour to 
explode a muzzle-loader by the impact of the needle at the side of 
the breech, after the manner of the old flint-guns. This required 
the explosive portion of the cartridge to be exposed, and therefore 
to be liable to accidents. The inventor accordingly proceeded still 
further, and devised a mode of having the cartridge completely 
within the breech, the needle penetrating further, but still from the 
side. All this was done before the idea of loading from the breech 
was suggested, but after that assumed shape the difficulties with 
regard to the mode of explosion rapidly disappeared. When the 
existing needle-gun, such as is used by the Prussian soldiers, is 
loaded, the difference of appearance between it and our 
ordinary rifle consists in this—that there is no hammer or 
nipple for the insertion of the percussion-cap, In room of that 
apparatus, however, there are two handles—one considerably Jarger 
than the other—formed somewhat like triggers, with the hollow 
bending outwards from the breech, so as to be easily grasped by the 
thumb and hand when the firearm has been exploded and requires 
again to be loaded, The moment the weapon is discharged by 
drawing the trigger in the usual way, the soldier bends back the 
smaller handle at the side of the breech, and this relieves the needle 
apparatus, which he draws back. He then bends back the second 
handle, and this enables him to open the portion of the breech 
where the cartridge was deposited. He places another in the 
holiow, drives up and fastens the breech, does the same to the 
needle apparatus, all acting as simply and easily as ible, and 
then the weapon is ready for firing again, The needle apparatus 
consists of a stout needle fastened to a coil of spring, like the 
child’s toy of “Jack-in-the-box,” the coil being retained in 
its position by a catch which the drawing of the trigger removes. 
The needle immediately darts forward, and the explosion takes 
place. It is not by impact with the powder, or with the end 
of the cartridge where the powder is a. that the 
explosion is caused; the needle passes through the powder and 
impinges upon the end of the bullet, where the composition is placed 
which causes an immediate explosion when touched. The compo- 
sition used for the a ay of — an explosion is the only por- 
tion of the whole which is a secret ; but compositions of a ntilar 
nature are not unknown to the practical chemists who have turned 
their attention in this direction. 
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Prussian Government, at last brought forward a really serviceable 
military needle-gun, which, having a rifled barrel, the power of quicl. 
firing, great range, and accurate shouting, soon acquired much 
renown. For a considerable time the construction of these needle. 
guns was kept by the Prussian Government a profound secret, as 
was also the mode of making the cartridges for charging them ; but 
the Prussians, nevertheless, rapidly introduced 50,000 of these pieces 
into their army, their use giving the greatest satisfaction, 

The invention therefore seems to have originated in a desire to do 
away with ussion-caps, the inconvenience and loss of time in the 
handling of which by troops, eapecially in cold weather, is notorious ; 
and it cannot be denied that it is a much more rational plan to have 
the priming in the interior of the barrel, in immediate contact with 
the powder, and to ignite it there by an almost infallible means of 
friction, than to explode it by a blow at a distance, and to send the 
fire to the powder through a narrow and crooked metallic channel, 
But with bullets and cartridges made small enough to drop down 
the barrel, and obliged to be held in the chamber by the nip of a 
spring to prevent them dropping out again, the great principles of 
a rifled barrel, and the corresponding twist given to the flight of the 
bullet exactly moulded to it, were entirely sacrificed, whilst the 
shooting must necessarily have been te a very considerable degree 
erratic, The gun, besides, could not be brought to half-cock atter 
loading, and might thus have been regarded as deficient in safety, 

But, with the addition to the needle system of a peculiarly simple 
breech-loading apparatus a weapon was at once produced which had 
every claim to consideration as a military arm ; and no one need 
scruple to regard the various obstructions and abeyances to which 
the needle-gun has in its improved forms been subjected by past 
Governments in this country as polite means of getting rid of 
an article to which the official authorities had not taken fancy, 
and of shirking a question of which they had no desire to reopen 
the consideration. We are not perfectly certain as to the 
exact sequence of events about this agra but a breech-loader 
needle-gun was submitted to the British Government in 1816, and 
rejected solely on account of the ammunition for it containing its 
own ignitor—a qualification which is now, by the same War Uflice 
authorities, considered an essential condition, Lither at this time 
or subsequently, previous to 1852, the War Office dispatched 
Mr. Lovell the manager of the Government works at “nfield, 
to Berlin to obtain drawings; and some needle-guns were soon 
after turned out at the Katield factory, The same difficulty 
was then experienced, of the escape of gas from the joints 
of the chamber, as has commonly been the case with 
other kinds of breech-loaders, and which also prevails in the 
Schneider system adopted for the conversion of the Enfield rifles, 
Indeed, it is this escape which has necessitated the manufacture of 
the costly brass cartridges of Captain Boxer, of Woolwich, which 
are nothing more than the device of making the cartridges do duty 
as brass cylinders within the chamber to close over the joints 
through which the gas of the explosion would otherwise find vent, 
The prevention of this escape was years ago provided against in a 
more anent manner by Mr. Sears, and was one of the valuable 
modifications in the needle-gun submitted by him for trial to the 
British Government in 1851, the shortening of the barrel and the 
more effective closing up of the breech having been also at that 
time accomplished. 

In the arm as in use in the Prussian army, a spare needle and 
spiral spring are provided in case of accident, and these are con- 

'y 


veniently carried in a cavity in the stock. We shail probably in 
our next Number give engravings of other forms of small-arms at 
present before the notice of the authorities in the British and French 
armies, 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


Se 
FRANCE. 

There is no domestic news whatever from Paris, The attention 
of the public and of official circles is absorbed in the progress of the 
negotiations for an armistice and with the phases of the various 
questions which distract Europe. The announcement of the cession 
of Venetia to France, with a view to its transference to Italy, was 
received with great rejoicings in Paris and throughout France, as 
the fact was regarded as a certain preliminary to pr and a 
guarantee that France would not be involved in the pending contest, 
The turn of events, however, has somewhat dashed these hopes; 
but it is stared that there is a general and intense disinclination 
among the French people to go to war. aoe ‘ ; 

Prince Napoleon was to have started on a mission to King Victor 
Emmanuel, charged, it is supposed, with the task of inducing that 
Monarch to comply with the wishes of the Emperor Napoleon as 
to the conclusion of an armistice, However, La Fravice of ‘Thursday 
evening says, “ The mission of Prince Napoleon appears to have 
been definitively abandoned, the attack of the Italians upon Venetia 
having rendered it futile,” f 

‘The French iron-clad frigate Provence and the corvette Eclaireur 
left Toulon suddenly on Wednesday evening for Venice. Theremainder 
of the squadron was still taking in provisions, 


SPAIN. 

The O’Donneli Ministry resigned office on Monday night, and has 
been succeeded by a Cabinet composed as follows :— Marshal Narvaez, 
President of the Council and Minister of War; Senor Arrazola, 
Minister of Justice and ad interim Minister of State; Senor 
Barzallanaro, Minister of Finance ; Senor Gonzales Bravo, Minister 
of the Interior; Senor Calonge, Minister of M .1uc ; Senor Orovio, 
Minister of Public Works ; Senor Bermudes de Casiro, Minister of 
the Colonies, The Duke of Sesto, Prefect of Madrid, has tendered 
his resignation, Senor Mon will, it is believed, return to Paris as 
Ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries, 

AUSTRIA. 

By an Imperial decree, dated the 7th inst., the Minister of Finance 
is empowered to raise 200,000,000 florins, either by a voluntary loan 
or an increase in the iesue of bank-notes, Until it is possible to raise 
the amount, the bank of Austria is to advance the same, Pro- 
visionally, however, only 50,000,000 florins in bank-notes will be 
required. The loan is to be repaid, at farthest, within one year after 
the conclusion of peace, The salt-mines of Wieliczka have been 


offered as security. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

Onur intelligence from New York, which is to the 30th ult., is not 
of special interest. The freedmen had been creating disorders in 
Sumter county, South Carolina, and detachments of regulars had 
been sent there to order, Martial law was being enforced 
ye Ragen a be yaaee in consequence of the civil authorities 

ig to protect persons, 

It was that the Radicals were about to assemble a 
to take measures to counteract the influence 

They would, it was stated, nominate General 
Grant for the p . 


The Conservative members of Congress were preparing an address 
indorsing the call for a National Union Convention at Philadelphia 


in August, 
The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald reasserts 
- a eae concluded a secret Mexican treaty with the 
apoleon, 

cholera had disappeared from Elizabeth, in New Jersey, and 

had nearly abated in the New York quarantine, Sporadic cases 
were = in various parts of the country. 
The Fenian prisoners in Canada were to be tried by the civil courts. 
The grand jury at Canandaigua had found bills of indictment for 
breach of the neutralit; laws against twenty Fenians arrested at 
Malone and Buffalo, were released on giving bail to 
of the Circuit Courts. James 


Caucus at Washington 
of the National Club. 


ar t the Fenian organisation will not be used for 
political purposes in the States, 
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THE WAR ON THE CONTINENT. 


THE BATTLE OF SADOWA, 


THE military correspondent of the Zimes with the Prussian army 
describes with much exactness the main incidents of the great 
battle which was fought at Sadowa on the 8rd inst. On the 
night of the 2nd, Prince Frederick Charles, in command of the 
firet Prussian army, sent an aide-de-camp with a letter to the 
Crown Prince asking him to push forward in the morning 
from Miletin and attack the right flank of the Austrians while 
he himself engaged them in front. The messenger su 
in his dangerous journey and rejoined Prince Frederick Charles at 
four the next morning, bringing to the leader of the first army an 
aasurance of the co-operation of the second, Long before midnight 
the Prussian were all in motion, and at daybreak, in a 
drizzling rain, the soldiers, who were short of both sleep and food, 
had taken up their positions to attack the Austrians, The first shot 
was fired about half-past seven, when the Austrian guns opened 
Kos the Prussians from a seaheny peat in a field near the village 
of Sadowa, At quarter before eight the King of Prussia arrived 
on the field. As soon as the Prussian firing actively commenced, 
Austrian guns seemed to appear, as if by magic, in every point of 
the position, One shell came ee a squadron of Uhlans, who 
were close beside the King; burying itself, with a heavy thud, in 
the ground, it blew up columns of mud some 20 ft, in the air, aud, 
bursting a moment after, reduced the squadron by four files, 

Gradually the Prussian cannonade appeared to get stronger. The 
village of Benatek on the Austrians’ right catching fire, the Prussians 
made a dash to secure it, and here, for the first time in the battle, 
there was hand-to-hand fighting in the orchards, the Prussians 
forcing their enemy back. At teno'clock the attack was ordered on 
Sadowa, Dohelnitz, and Mokrowens, the Prussian columns fighting 
every inch of the way, over bridges and through villages. ‘“ ‘The 
Prussians fired much more quickly than their opponents, but they 
could not see to take their aim ; the houses, trees, and smoke from 
the Austrian shrouded the villages. Sheltered by this 
the Austrian Jagers fired blindly where they could te 
hearing that the attacking columns were, and the shots told 
tremendously on the Prussians in their close formations ; but the latter 
improved their position, although slowly, and by dint of sheer courage 


and perse’ for they lost men at every yard of their advance, and 
in some places almost paved the way with wounded. Then, to help 
the infantry, the Prussian artillery turned its fire, regardless of the 


enemy’s batteries, on the villages, and made tremendous havoc 
among the houses, Mokrowens and Doheloitz both caught fire, and 
the shells fell ickly and with fearful effect among the defenders 
of the flaming sone ; the Austrian guns also hen upon the 
attacking infantry ; but at this time these were sheltered from their 
fire by the houses and trees between. In and around the villages 
the fighting continued for nearly an hour; then the Austrian 
infantry, who had been there, driven out by a rush of the Prussians, 
retired, but only a little way up the slope into a line with their 
batteries.” The wood above wa was strongly held, and that 
between Sadowa and Benatek teemed with riflemen, and in this 
wood was fought one of the fiercest battles which the war has seen, 
The 27th Prussian Regiment went in nearly 3000 strong, with ninety 
officers, and came out on the further side with only two officers and 
between 300 and 400 men standing; all the rest were killed or 
wounded, 

_ The Austrian line was now driven in on both flanks, But a new 
line of battle was formed, and an Austrian battery in a wood above 
Sadowa told on the Prussian ranks with awful effect. “ But the 
assailants fought on, at last broke down the obstacles at the 
entrance, and then dashed in. The fighting continued from tree to 
tree, and the Austrians made many a rush to recover the lost position 
of the wood, but in this close fighting their boyish troops went down 
like ninepins before the strong men of the eighth division ; but when 
the defenders drew back a little, and their artillery pee into the 
trees, the Prussians suffered fearfully, and about half way up in the 
wood the fight became stationary, At this time the Austrian artil- 
lery were making splendid practice, and about one o’clock the whole 
battle-line of the Prussians could gain no more ground and was 
obliged to fight hard to retain the position it had won. At one time 
it seemed as if it would be lost, for guns had been dismounted by the 
Austrian fire, and in the wooded ground the needle- had no 
fair field, and the infantry fight was very equal, ‘hen Prince 
Frederick Charles sent the fifth and sixth divisions for- 
ward, They laid down their helmets and knapsacks on the 
ground, and advanced to the river, he King was now near to 
Bistritz, and the troops cheered him loudly as they marched into the 
battle. They went over the Sadowa bridge, disappeared into the 
wood, and soon the increased noise of musketry told they had begun 
to fight; but the Austrian gunners sent salvo after salvo among 


them, and they did not push the battle forwards more than a few | 


hundred yards, for they fell back themselves, and they could not 
reach the enemy. Not only did the fragments of the shells fly 
about among them, re death and awful gashes among their 
ranks ; but the portions of the trees, torn by the artillery fire, flew 
poe about, huge ragged splinters, that caused even more frightful 
wounds, 


The Prussian Generals became manifestly uneasy, and the battle 


might have been lost had not the Crown Prince, with the second 


army, at this juncture attacked the Austrian left flank, which turned | 


the position and put the Austrians in full retreat, ‘Then the first 
army took heart again; the Sadowa wood was carried, and the 
battery beyond was stormed by the Jagera, 
THE AUSTRIAN RETREAT, 
“On gaining the top of the Lipa slopes the retreating battalions 


of the Austrians were seen running across a hollow in the ground | 


which lies between Lipa and the village of Streselitz, which lies 


about two miles further south, The Prussian artillery halted on the | 
summit of the Lipa hill and fired shells rapidly, which burst with | 


terrible precision over the heads of the fugitives, The cavalry flew 
forward in pursuit ; but the Prince, after 
to go to superintend the general movement, for the Austrian batteries 
had taken post in the Streselitz ridge, and were firing heavil 
against the yous Prussians, Then the cavalry got out of han 
and by emall detachments rushed on the Austrian battalions; but 
these, though retreating fast, were not routed, and in many instances 
beat off the cavalry, who also suffered much from the Austrian 
pei gre, for the shells burst repeatedly among the squadrons, 
an 


: Many men and horses. But the Austrian guns were | 
driven off their ridge by the heavier fire of the more numerous 


Prussian batteries, and then the pursuit was renewed. Some of the 
retreating Austrians made for the fortress of Kiniggriitz, others for 
Pardubitz, and troops were sent in pursuit along both roads. The 
wounded who were lying on ‘he ground shrieked with fear when 
they saw the cavalry galloping down towards them; but Prince 
Frederick Charies took care that they should be avoided, and at 
one time checked the pursuit, in order to move his squadrons arou 
and not go through a patch of standing corn, where several woun: 
Austrians had taken refuge, These, when they saw the Lancers 
coming, thought they were going to be massacred, and cried 
piteously, waving white hankerchieis as a sign of truce; but they 
had no cause to fear, numbers of prisoners were taken, for 
the pursuit was continued to the Elbe, and it was not till nine o'clock 
that all firing had ceased; but the main body of the army halted 
about seven, 

On the night of the 3rd, when this letter was written, every 
cottage in the neighbourhood that had not been burnt was full of 
wounded, Conspicuous in the hospitals, working diligently in their 
voluntary labour, were the Kuights of St. Johu of Jerusalem, by 
whose voluntary contributions hospitals are maintained in the nearest 
towns and in the field. 

The battle of Sadowa was a 
The troops fought with the most determined 3 they stood 
for hours under a terrible fire, for there are sup to have been 
nearly 1500 guns in action, of which 750 were Prussian. The im- 
mediate cause of the victory was the Crown Prince's attack on the 
Austrian left flank, which turned the position; but the attack in 


leading a short way, had | 


| My Peoples,— Have confidence in your Emperor. 


front had a great effect on the issue, as, unless it had been steadily 
maintained, the Austrians might have repulsed the attack in flank, 

It is the opinion of the Prussian Generals that the Austrian retreat 
was most skilful, and that their artillery was excellently handled, 

The number of troops engaged on the Prussian side was about 
250,000, The Austrians are supposed to have had almost an equal 
number, 

A VIEW FROM THE AUSTRIAN SIDE, . 

From a lofty tower commanding the Prague gateway, whence 
Josephstadt on the north and the whole of the positions of the 
armies were displayed as if on a raised map, the special correspon- 
dent of the Zimes saw the whole of the late battle of Sadowa, 
looking on a scene in which every village was vomiting forth fire 
and smoke, every knoll the scene of murderous conflict, every 
valley the indi inate ae of thousands of men, every corn- 
field covered with the full harvest of death, and trodden under foot 
by furious legions before day was done. From this point the main 
incidents of the battle could be followed. At one moment “ My 
God, Imilovitz is in flames,” exclaimed the guardian of the tower. 
The officers who were in the tower said “Ja so!” and “Hem !” 
and uttered various other sounds of varied import possibly, 
amoked their cigars, and looked on, Soon after “Gott in 
Himmel!” cried the guardian of the tower, “Sadowa burns 
now!” From the left of Klum to the Prague road, and 
beyond it, all was fire and smoke. The tumult of voices was 
dreadful, and such as is never to be heard save in some 
such awful agony of battle. Soon there were six or seven villages 
and hamlets on fire from left to right. The battle was assuming a 
more awful and tremendous aspect, and the faint rays of sunshine 
which shot at intervals through the lifting clouds only gave the 
scene terror. Horses without riders careered among the 
wounded, who were crawling all over the plain; dismounted dra- 
goons drag; themselves to the rear, and men came crawling 
along in such numbers that they appeared like a broad fringe to the 
edges of the battle. At length a wedge growing broader and driven 
in more deeply every instant was forced into the very body of the 
Austrian army, separating it at the heart and dividing its left and 
centre from the right. The troops in the centre and left were dis- 
mayed at hearing the enemy’s guns in their rear, and were soon 
exposed to the fire which most of all destroys the morale of soldiers 
already shaken by surprise, 

Chesta and Visa were now burning, £0 that from right to left the 
flames of ten villages and the flashes of guns and musketry con- 
tended with the sun that pierced the clouds for the honour of illu- 
minating the seas of steel and the fields of carnage. It was three 
o'clock. The efforts of the Austrians to occupy Klum and free 
their centre had failed; their right was driven down in a helpless 
mass towards Kiniggriitz, quivering and palpitating as shot and 
shell tore h it. ‘Alles ist verloren!” Artillery still 

thundered with a force and violence which might have led a stranger 
to such scenes to think no enemy could withstand it, The Austrian 
cavalry still hung like whit thunder-clouds on the fianks and 
threatened the front of the Prussians, keeping them in square and 
solid columns, But already the trains were streaming away from 
Koniggriitz, placing the Elbe and Adler between them and the enemy. 
The grip of the Prussians could not be shaken. Word was brought to 
me to leave at once, for the city gates were about being closed, and the 
gunners on the walls Ons pene wosover ee teanceieane 
and the causeways, One more showed a very hell of fire—corn- 
fields, highways, slopes, and and hill-sides covered with the 
slain—the and might of Austria shatiered and laid low. What 
happened more I can only tell from hearsay. But I am told that at 
the last the Austrian horse eaved all that was not lost, and in bril- 
liant charges rolled back the tide of Pruseian infantry; that the 
gunners threw their pieces into the Elbe and into the inundated 
fields as they retreated ; that men were drowned in hundreds as they 
crowded over pontoon-bridges hastily laid and sunk or burnt ere the 
columns could cross over; that luggage-trains, reserve ammunition, 
guns, and prisoners, the spoils of that enormous host, fell into the 
| hands of the victors, who remained masters of that hard-fought 
field, covered for nine miles with myriads of the slain. Well might 
| Benedek exclaim, “ All is lost but my life! Would to God I had 
lost that tee!” 
| The correspondent thinks that the Austrian losses, including pri- 
| goners, amount to 25,000, and the loss of guns from 150 to 180, though 
| it would not astonish him to hear it was more. Marshal Benedek’s 
means, le considers, were not inadequate, The battle was not unex- 
pected and the position was favourable. His army consisted of at 
least 225,000 men; but a large deduction must be made for the 
beggage-guards, the various escorts, the garrisons of Josephstadt 
| and Kéniggriitz, the sick, and those tired by marching, and the 
' killed, wounded, and prisoners in recent actions; so that, probably, 
he had not more than 190,000 or 195,000 actually in hand. The 
round he had to cover from right to left was about nine miles in 
| length. General Benedek spent, it appears, the previous day in 
| arranging for the battle, bat his plans were only communicated to 
his chief of the Staff, Count Henichstein, who is now deprived of 
command, and if General Benedek had fallen in the moment of vic- 
| tory it is very likely his Generals would not have known how he 
intended to use it. “So people say, at all events. But, oddly 
enough, we are always hearing in camp of Generals betraying secrets 
to the enemy, and the fear of treason is epidemic.” 


AUSTRIAN IMPERIAL MANIFESTO, 


The Emperor of Austria has issued the following manifesto, dated 
the 10th inst, :-— 


To my Peoples,—The heavy misfortune which has befallen my army of 
the north, notwithstanding its most heroic resistance to the enemy, the 
increased dangers thereby menacing the fatherland, the calamities of war 
with which my beloved kingdom of Bohemia is being desolated, and which 
threaten other parts of my empire, and the painful and irreparable losses 
sustained by so many thousands of families among my subjects, have moved 
to its utmost core my heart, which beats with so warm and fatherly a feel- 
ing for the good of my peoples. But the reliance which I expressed in my 
manifesto of June 17—a reliance on your unalterable and faithfal devotion 
and readiness for any self-sacrifice—a reliance on the courage of my army, 
which even misfortune cannot subdue—a reliance upon God and my good 
and sacred right—this has not wavered for a single instant. I have addressed 
myself to the Emperor cf the French respecting his good offices for bringing 
about an armistice with Italy, Not merely did the Emperor readily 
respond to my demand, but, with the noble Intention of preventing any 
further bloodshed, he even, of his own accord, offered to mediate with 
Prussia for a suspension of hostilities and for opening negotiations for 
peace, This offer I have accepted. I am prepared to make peace upon 
honourable conditions, in order te put an end to the bloodshed and ravagc¢s 
of war; but I will never sanction a treaty of peace by which the funda- 
mental conditions of Austria's position as a great Power would be shaken. 
Sooner than that this should be the case, 1 am resolved to carry on the war to 
the utmost extremity, and in this I am sure of my people's approval. Ali 
available troops are beir.g concentrated, and the gaps in the ranks of the army 
are being filled up by the conscription which has been ordered and the iarge 
enrolments of volunteers called to arms by the newly-awakened spirit of 

triotism. Austria has been severely visited by misfortune, but she is not 

umiliated nor bowed down. 


The peoples of Austria 


have never showed themselves greater than in misfortune. I will follow 


| the exemple of my forefathers, and will lead you on with determination, 


perseverance, and unshakavile confidence in God. FRANCIS JOSEPH, 


POSITION OF THE BELLIGERENTS, 
While the negotiations for an armistice are going on, the Prussians, 


who by the battle of Sadowa had been put in ion of nearly 


‘all Bohemia, have advanced from Kéniggriitz to Pardubitz, and 


great victory for the Prussian army. | 


hence to Hohenmauth and to Zwittau, in Moravia. The roads to 
Olmutz and Briinn are equally open before them, and they already 
look forward to the chance of trying conclusions with their adver- 
saries under the walis of Vienna, ‘The Prussians, moreover,‘after 
a stout resistance by the Bavarian army, have occupied Kissingen. 
They are also g towards Frankfort, and are likely soon to 
engage the federal army. The Italians, whose campaign, by the 
nature of their battle-field, was from the very outset doomed to 
defeat, have been lashed into frenzy by the idea that if they must 
needs take Venetia by force of arms, they have only three days 
to take it in, They have ordered a general movement of the volun- 


teers in the Tyrol ; they have directed all their artillery upon Borgo- 
forte, storming, as it is stated, the village of Motteggiano, near the 
téte-du-pont opposite that town; and, finally, they have sent 
Cialdini, with more than 100,000 men and 200 guns, across the Po 
to Rovigo, where the Austrians invariably fall back before bim, 
The Austrians, on their side, urged on by the dire extremities to 
which they have been reduced, have not scrupled to sammon a large 
portion of their forces from Venetia and Dalmatia, and have 
collected 200,000 men about Vienna, to act as a reserve 
for the army which is now being massed together for a 
new appeal to the fortune of war in the neighbourhood 
of Olmutz. The movements of the armies of the belligerent 
Powers on all sides have been as free and active as if no word 
about an armistice had been spoken, and it is no wonder, under all 
the circumstances, if the Emperor of the French felt as if all parties 
conspired to make light of his authority, and as if his mediation had 
been invoked only to set it ai defiance. In spite of all this provo- 
cation the Emperor Napoleon observes the utmost forbearance and 
moderation, and the Toulon fleet, which was said to have sailed for 
the Adriatic, is still awaiting orders, The Emperor is evidently 
setting to work all the engines of diplomacy ; consultations are being 
held day and night at the Tuileries; messengers of high rank are 
dispatched almost hourly to the Court of Vienna and to the head- 
quarters of the Prussian and Italian Monarchs ; peaceful means are 
not yet abandoned, and the “aimed mediation,” on which Austria 
seems to have built her hopes, is kept in reserve as the ultima ratio 
of the Imperial umpire. 

Despatches from the seat of war in Venetia state that the 
Austrians appear disposed to give battle to the Italians upon their 
attempting to cross the Adige. Two divisions, under King Victor 
Emmanuel’s command, have entered the Tyrol on the side of Trent. 
The Prussian Government has complimented Italy upon the opera- 
tions of General Cialdini, as forming part of the plan of co- 
operation of the armies of the two Powers. 

The following is an estimate of the force which the abandonment 
of the Quadrilateral would give Austria in men and stores :— Mantua 
would render 20,000 men disposable and 150 guns; Verona, 40,000 
and 300; Peschiera, 10,000 and 50; and Legnano, 25,000 and 50, 
The intrenched camps, forts, and block-houses; the garrisons of 
Malghera, Alberoni, Saint-Andre, Saint-Pierre, Albano, and 
Monteline, with the towns of Vicenza, Trevise, and Robigo, would 
also furnish enormous quantities of men and guns. Lastly, the 
Quadrilateral would furnish its army in the field—infantry, cavalry, 
waggon-train, military stores, guns, &c.; in all, 150,000 men, 

The King of Prussia has ordered that all wounded and captured 
Austrian officers should be released on giving their parole to return 
to their homes and not again serve against Prussia during the war. 


THE ARMISTICE. 

No armistice has, up to the time we close our columns, been agreed 
to by the belligerent Powers, The delay is caused by the refusal of 
Prussia and Italy to act the one independently of the other, and 
from the conditions put forward by each Power, According to the 
France of Wednesday evening, the conditions of Prussia, conveyed 
in a letter carried by Prince Reuss to Paris, are the exclusion of 
Austria from the Germanic Confederation, the exclusive command 
of the military and naval forces of the Confederation by Prussia, 
the diplomatic representation of Germany abroad, and the annexa- 
tion to Prussia of the duchies and part of the territory already 
occupied, The same paper adds that the Emperor immediately dis- 
patched to London and St. Petersburg these important conditions as 
raising questions of Euro interest, which can only be settled by 
the concert of the great Powers. 

The following are stated to be the conditions attached by the 
Italian Government to the proposition of the Emperor Napoleon :— 
“1, If Venetia is ceded to the Emperor Napoleon the final transfer 
must be made by Austria, hampered by no conditions with regard to 
Rome, 2. That the question of the district of Trent should be 

ised as one to be discussed.” 

The Court of Berlin has declared to the Italian Cabinet that an 
armistice on the basis of the cession of Venetia is inadmissible. The 
Italian Government, in its reply, is said to have announced its reso- 
lution to continue offensive operations against the Austrian empire 
without relaxation, in conformity with the engagements mutually 
entered into by Prussia and Italy, until both these Powers shall have 
obtained from Austria satisfactory terms for the conclusion of 


ace, 

Pethe following bases of negotiations are said to have been 
suggested by France aud communicated to Count von Goltz 
and Prince Metternich, by whom they have been transmitted 
to Berlin and Vienna:— The Germanic Confederation to be 
dissolved and another Confederation to be established, of 
which neither Prussia nor Austria should form part, No 
territorial concessions to be demanded of Austria. The abandon- 
ment by the latter of her rights in the duchies to replace the war 
indemnity at first demanded by Prussia; Prussia to incorporate 
Schleswig- Holstein, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse- Darmstadt, and Branswick. 
The population of the Prussian kingdom would thereby be raised to 
25,000,000. The Rhine to constitute the western frontier of Prussia, 
and the provinces between the Rhine and the Meuse to serve as 
indemnity to the Sovereigns dispossessed by the war. An exchange 
of territory to take place between Baden and Bavaria, which would 
give the former nearly the whole of the Khenish Palatinate. 
Saxony, Hanover, and the duchies of Saxe to conclude military con- 
ventions with Prussia. The inhabitants of Landau to choose 
whether they shall belong to France or Baden, and the population 
of the valley of the Sarre to choose between France and the new 
Rhenish Sovereigns,” 

The Emperor of the French, according to the official Vienna 
Gazette, is not willing to remain inactive. but has dispatched a naval 
force to the Adriatic, and ordered General Lehceuf to occupy Venetia, 
General Froissart has ulso been sent to the Prussian head-quarters 
to announce the armed mediation of the Emperor. ‘These state- 
ments, however, must be received with mistrust, At the time they 
were published—Tuezday afiernoon—no French fleet had sailed for 
Venice; and it may be that the other statements are no better 
founded than this. Still, ic is certain that a fleet is prepared at 
Toulon to sail at a moment's notice, and that great warlike prepara- 
tions are being made in France, 

—————= 


THE LICENSING OF THEATRES AND MUSIC-HALLS.—The committee on 
the licensing of theatres and music-halls, in their report, published on Tues- 
day, state that the present system of double jurisdiction under which 
theatres are licensed by the Lord Chamberlain, and music-halls and other 
places of public entertainment by the magistrates, is inconvenient and un- 
satisfactory, They propose, therefore, that the department of the Lord 
Chamberlain shall be so organised as to be able to deal with all such places 


of public entertainment within the metropolis, They recommend that any 
Act of Parliament dealing with the licensing of theatres, music-hails, and 
other places of en! nment should render compulsory the inspection and 
survey of such places, as regards the stability of structure, due security 
against fire, ventilation, and facility of ingress and egress, They are 
of opinion that it is not desirable to prevent music-halls from giving 
theatrical entertainments, The control which the Lord Chamber- 
lain now exercises over the performances in theatres should be 
extended to other places of entertainment for which licenses 
may be required. The censorship of plays is considered to have worked 
satisfactorily, and it is thought not desirable that it should be dis- 
continued ; but, on the contrary, that it should be extended to the perform- 
ances in music-halls and other places cf public entertainment. Decisions 
of the Lord Chamberlain should be subject to an appeal to the Home 

, a8 far as the original granting of licenses is concerned, These 
are the substance of the committee’s suggestions as far as London is con- 
cerned. In the country the licensing of a new theatre should be by the Lord 
Chamberiain instead of, as heretofore, by the magistrates ; but the powers 
now exercised by the magistrates, both as regards the renewal of licenses 
and as regards regulations, should continue in force. The proprietors of 


music-halls and other similar places of public entertainment should be 
required to apply to the magistrates for a license, under the same or similar 
provisions to those which may be enacted relative to similur places of enter- 
tainment in the metropolis, The censorship is also to be extended, as far as 
| Practicable, to music-halls and other places of public entertainment througl- 
out Great Britain, 
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THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT. | between Valleggio and Villairanca, wi 

WE this week publish an En, i : tri in 1848, the Piedmontese, 
to some extent ot eset inI aap adel ar jean epg Seoeoring confronted the Austrians under Radetzky. 
and we are able also to givea Portrait of the Commander-in-Chief of that In this engazemert of Custozza, of which 
army which has placed the victory at Custozza against the crushing defeats W® publish an Engraving, showing the 
of Gitschin and Koniggriitz, It’ is to be regretted that, while, in spite of disposition of the troops, the principal in 
their defeats, no charge of want of courage can be brought against the | the contest was really Cialdini, a hundred 
Austrians, there should have arisen rumours, which seem to have been _ pear ot ee Psgeakl = 
encouraged, attributi ir fai alshi en, directed 1 make 
iooet a epimers, Sy — failures to bad generalship, and even to the his way by Rovigo towards Padua, To 
The presence of so many of the members of the Imperial family in high enable him to cross safely, it was essential 
positions in the army will be an awkward fact in connection with the 1 shut up the great army which garrisons 


the 24th of June appears in the Italian ; Verona was a confirmation of our information, which was to the 
papers. He calls it a summary account, | effect that the principal concen:ration of the Austrian troops had been 
imperfect, since not all the detailed narra- | behind the Adige, and that they renounced the defence of the territory com- 
tives of the commanders of the various | prised between that river and the Mincio, Therefore the supreme command 
eas have yet been sent in, The enemy | of the army came to the decision to throw itself boldly between the for- 
been informed that hostilities would | tresses of Verona, Peschiera, and Mantua, cutting off the communications 
commence on the morning of the 23rd of | between them and taking up a strong position between the plain of Villa- 
June, prior to which day the army, under | franca and the group of hills between Valleggio, Somma Campagna, and 
the immediate orders of the King, consist- | Castelnuova, the which would favour the successive development of the 
ing of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd Army Corps, | operations contemplated.” 
and the division of cavalry of the line, had Thus is the idea of the movement clearly set forth ; it is plain that the 
advanced to the extreme frontier. Head- | Italian staff was misinformed, and possibly the Austrians had taken care 
quarters were, Ist Corps, Cavriana; 2nd, | that it should beso, It remains open to discussion how far the King’s 
Castelluchio; 8rd, Gazzoldo; cavalry at military advisers were justified in relying on such information, and in 
Medole, and the principal head-quarters | counselling the hazardous movement which led to their discomfiture. The 
at Canneto, whence they were transferred | report says :— 
in the night of the 22nd and 23rd to “The forward march, which it seemed must lead to a simple occupation 
Cerlungo, the King himself going on to | of positions, was changed soon after its commencement into a serious 
Goito. The frontier was passed at seven | combat on all the front line of our columns, On the afternoon of the 
am, on the 23rd at various points from | 23rd and in the following night powerful masses of the enemy left the 
Moazambano southwards. Pianelli’s divi- positions they held along the Adige at Pastringo, Chievo, and in the in- 
sion (lst Corps) remained on the right of | trenched camp of Verona, marched obliquely south-west, and occupied the 
the Mincio to watch Peschiera, which there | strong positions on the heights between Oliosi and Somma Campagna, 
sppears to have been no intention what- | while large forces of cavalry prolonged and sustained this movement by 
ever to invest, as erroneously stated in some marching towards Villafranca. So that our heads of columns, marching in 
accounts, It seems that no opposition was | an inverse sense, found themselves everywhere and almost simultaneously, 
expected to the progress of the Italian | in the plain and on the hills, arrested by an energetic resistance, soon con 
army as far as the position it proposed to | verted into an offensive movement.” 
take up. The following is one of the most The 3rd Corps was the first that found itself engaged, as three 
noteworthy passages of Della Marmora’s | divisions of it (Prince Humbert, Bixio, and Cnugia) were moving, 
— — se. tantiees = — division in reserve, a occupy a . patted . 
2 ately men fought splendidly is evident from the _‘Our entrance on the terri oceu- | them, from Villafranca to Somma mpagna, ittle you 
— Bsbordl pny > ae eens of the Army of the North, lately slaughter. from the aponetel tone of the tie MMANDER-IN-CHIEP OF pied by the enemy was effected at all | Villafranca the Prince and Bixio were fiercely and repeatedly 
. , Austrian despatches, and from the safety THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT, COMM: Sie the points—these were _ five—without / attacked by the hostile cavalry, but they repelled it, and kept their 


Severe inquiry which is to be instituted at Vienna, and it may be doubted nd protects Verona in the fortress and to 
whether the x result of such an examination into the causes of the disasters Sever its communication with Peschiera, 
which have befallen the Austrian forces will be altogether satisfactory, md the King, with 90,000 men, en- 
either to rulers or people. In Italy, however, success has given an alto-  deavoured to break through the line furthest 
gether different colour to eventa, and there is probably no more popular man | from Cialdini, and seize _the railway be- 
in Austria than the Archduke Albert, commander of the Imperial army at tween Verona and Peschiera, He must 
Venetia. The Archduke, who is the uncle of the Emperor, was born in , have calculated on an attack, and had it 
1817, and till lately held only the rank of a General of cavalry. He has | been defeated the King would have 
the prestige of a great military name, for he is son of the celebrated com- | broken the connecting link of the Quadri- 
mander, the late Archduke Charles, brother to the Emperor Francis I. He | Jateral and paralysed the Austrian garrisons, 
was married to Princess ingen sister of the King of Bavaria, so While Cialdini would have crossed the Po 
complicated are the relations which the present war will disturb. The | Comparatively at ease. The first of the 
brothers of Archduke Albert—namely, Archdukes Charles Ferdinand | three great divisions of the army was met 
and William, also hold commands in the army, the first as General | by numbers greatly superior to its own, 
of the 4th Army Corps in Moravia and Silesia, and the second as Governor | 89d after fighting gallantly for hours, 
of the Fortress of Mayence. His Imperial Highness has just been named | #M@idst a havoc a7 terrible, was com- 
Commander-in-Chief of the whole of the Austrian armies in the field, | pelled to give way, and the King, falling 
with General Baron John as the chief of his Staff, a post which he at | back on two remaining divisions, deemed 
present fills under Archduke Albert in Venetia, It is probable that the it best to recross the Mincio, That his 


See ee | in which the retreat was accomplished THE AUSTRIAN TROOPS IN VENETIA, resistance and almost without an en- | ground all day. The Italian cavalry of the 3rd Corps made vigorous 

THE BATTLE OF CUSTOZZA. across the river in its rear. The “defeat” counter, The division of cavalry only | charges, and ‘inflicted severe loss on the enemy. On the heights 

THE battle fought between the Austrian troops and soldiers of Italy therefore amounts only to a lost battle. To any other country that would found some weak patrols upon the numerous roads which radiate | things were worse, The Cerale and Sirtori divisions of the Ist Corps, 
before the Quadrilateral is now a part of history, the title of the Battle of _ be a disaster, but to the Italians it may yet prove a great gain, from the Mincio into the plain of Verona, ani made a few prisoners. | embarrassed in narrow and tortuous roads while moving. from 
Custozza having been given to it from the name of a little scrap of territory, General Della Marmora’s report to the Minister of War on the action of _ The complete absence of hostile forces from the plain in front of " Monzambano and Valleggio to Castelnuova and Sona, found them- 
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re 
ied by a large Austrian | £8000 a year, with a retiring pension of about £3500, while 
and got much the | 


selves in front of formidable positions o— ~ 
force, and especially by a numerous artillery, and 0% 
worse of the weeillery fight that ensued. Brignoni’s division reached 
Castozza without opposition, but there was met and roughly dealt 
with, suffering heavy loss, The contest for the Custozza positions, 
from which the Italians were ultimately driven, was the main feature 
of the day’s battle. Della Marmora says:— — : 

“T cannot possibly now enter into the particulars of the various 
phases of that combat. The struggle was long and honourable for our 
arms ; but the reinforcements the enem continually brought up, the 
increasing masses of artillery on the ighta he occupied, and, above 
all, the fatigue of the troops, who had been marching and fighting since 
morning under an ardent sun, caused the conflict to go against us. 
It was only after serious losses that the divisions Cerale and 
Brignone, first, and afterwards the Sirtori division, whose flanks 
were ex , had to retreat—the first and the third to Valleggio, 
the second to Molini di Volta, The retreat was effected without 
disorder, which was essentially due to the opportune dispositions 
taken by Generals Durando and Pianelli.” 

Pianelli, on seeing that things were going badly with the Cerale 
division, took upon himself the responsibility of sending a brigade 
and four guns across the Mincio, and arrived in time to prevent 
the enemy from turning Cerale’s left, repulsing the Austrians 
and making some hundred prisoners. Durando took up his 
reserve—four battalions of bersaglieri, four battalions and a 
brigade of cavalry; and the obstinate resistance of these 
comparatively unwearied troops obviously saved the beaten 
divisions from a rout, The report proceeds to say that the Ist 
Corps lost heavily, and that the wounds received by Durando, 
Cerale, Prince Amadeus, and Gozzani, another General of Brigade, 
and the death of General Villarey, had serious consequences, by 
causing a want of unity in the command, The King was between 
Custozza and Villafranca during the battle, and could not be induced 
to retire across the Mincio until after the retreat of Brignoni’s 
division, At five p.m. General Della Rocca, with the Prince 
Humbert and Bixio division, still held the position in front of Villa- 
franca, and had sent the Govone and Cugia divisions to attack 
Custozza and Monte Torre, which they took, but had to abandon 
them again, and the loss of those positions rendered it impossible to 
maintain that of Villafranca. The four divisions retired on 
Valleggio and Goito, that of Bixio and the cavalry covering their 
retreat. In the night the 3rd Corps recrossed the Mincio. The Ist 
Corps reformed its shattered ranks at Volta. On the following day 
(25th) the army was at Volta Cavriana, Goito, and Cerlungo. The 
Austrians did not resume the offensive, or in any way molest the 
Italians, which Della Marmora takes to prove that they had heavy 
losses and were much disordered. ve 

“The attempt to establish ourselves between the Mincio and the 
Adige, to separate the fortresses from each other, having failed, the 
positions occupied by the army on the 25th were too advanced and 
without an object, and therefore, upon the 26th, a movement of con- 
centration behind the Oglio was commanded, and was effected with 
the greatest order.” : ae : 

Marmora concludes by saying that the spirit of the army is excel- 
lent ; that it took 1500 prisoners on the 24th, and that from the 
information obtained from these no doubt exists that the Austrian 
force engaged consisted of the 5th, 7th, and 9th Army Corps, besides 
a reserve division and two brigades of cavalry—in all, nearly 80,000 
men, 


NNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 286 
CHANGE SIDES,—OCONSERVATIVES TO THE RIGHT, 

On Friday, July 6—memorable day?!—as we entered the House, a 
scene met our eyes the like of which we had not seen for seven 
years. The Liberals and Conservatives had changed sides, Nobody 
but those who are in the habit of attending the sittings of the House 
constantly can understand the strangeness of this sight. It had 
become as natura! to see the face of Mr. Bright on the right of the 
Speaker, just below the gangway, vis-a-vis to the well-known coun- 
tenance of Lord Hotham on the left, as to look for the morning sun 
in the East; and the sight of these two reversed produced for the 
time a shock of surprise, as if some fixed law of nature had 
been broken, Nor was it less startling to see burly Mr. Hunt on the 
Treasury bench, chatting with Colonel Taylor; and Giadstone in 
the place so long occupied by Mr. Disraeli, side by side 
with Mr. Milner Gibson, We suppose we shali soon get 
used to the change; but at present we hardly know for 
the moment, where to look for our men, and cannot get 
over the feeling that the laws of nature have been disturbed. 
Conservatism on the right of the Speaker, and Liberalism on the 
left! Why, it ap like an unnatural transposition of the sheep 
and the goats. owever, 80 it is, and so it will be during the 
remainder of this Session, and for at least a part of the next; and 
then what pleases Heaven. Meanwhile, we must describe things as 
they are. Mr. Ward Hunt and Colonel Taylor are the only Ministers 
of the Crown on the Treasury Bench. They are Secretaries of the 
Treasury—Mr, Hunt, Financial Secretary, and the gallant Colonel 
manager of the anne. The Colonel ed the good things 
away, and Mr. Hunt keeps the accounts. They are not appointed 
directly by the Crown, and do not vacate their seats—happily for 
them, and specially puny bd the gallant Colonel, as a contest for 
Dublin county would cost him | pang 4 more than he will ever get 
out of his office. The rest of the Ministers are all absent—most 
of them from necessity, as they are not members of Parliament 
now. 

INAUGURATION OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT, 

The first really Ministerial act of the new Government here was per- 
formed by Mr. Hunt “Supply ” was called on by the clerk at thetable; 
whereupon Mr. Hunt first lifted his hat, and said “ Monday,” an 
with this little word he inaugurated the new Conservative Govern- 
ment, The Conservative gentlemen ought to have saluted him with 
a salvo of cheers ; but they did not seem to be alive to the gravity 
of the occasion, as Disraeli would have phrased it. For it was a 

ve occasion, this inauguration of a Conservative Government in 
ngland, an to hoisting the French flag over the ceded 
territory of Venetia, and, perhaps, as important to the world, 
MR, HENLEY, 


At once you observe that Mr, Henley is in the House, indi- 
cating by his presence that he takes no office, You notice, also, 
that he site now close behind the Government, and not below the 
gangway, as he has done of late; from which we may gather, we 
suppose, that he has not refused to join the Conservative Minis! 
because he disapproves of it, He is getting to be an old man, an 
warned by the infirmities of age, but for earnest solicitation of 
his 8 in Oxfordshire, he would have retired from Parliament 
at the dissolution. It was hardly likely, then, that, in addition to 
his Parliamentary labours, he would take upon himeelf the cares and 
responsibilities of office. He had an offer of a place in the Cabinet, 


we may be sure ; but he declined it, “No, Icannot join you; but 
I will back ou,” was probably his reply ; and here he is, already in 
ition. ut be sure that he not pledged himself to 


a blind and unscrupulous support of the new we ( He 
may support them when he thinks they are right, and ma 
possibly consent to be silent when they are not far wrong; but if 
pen Fence propose measures repu; t to his principles he will 
ift his helm and fire into them with as much vigour as he would 
in like circumstances pitch into the Liberal ranks opposite, Such is 
Mr. Henley—“O . Henley,” as we familiarly call him here, not 
he is so v-: old, for he is only seventy-three, but because 
he is so shrewd and clever. The only other member who dropped 
on to the Treasury bench that night was Mr. Whiteside ; and he only 
for a few minutes perched — and then took wing. The learned 
seemed restless and fidgety—and no wonder; for, if 
rumour truly, this bench is no more to be his resting-place, but 
another—to wit, the Irish judicial bench, either in the Court of 
Ch as Lord Chancellor, or in the Court of Common Pieas as 
Lord Ohiet Justice. At that time rumour said that it was not decided 
which post he was to have. Either would be , but the lord 
Ghancelleeship tbe best ; for the salary of the Chancellor is 
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salary of the Lord Chief Justice is £5000 and the retiring sion 
£3000. Whilst this grave matter was undecided, no wonder 


right honourable gentleman was anxious and could not rest. 


LIBERALS TO THE LEFT, 

Leaving for the present the Conservative—that is, the Govern- 
ment—side of the House, the leaders of the party being all absent— 
gone away to get re-elected, if their constituents be so minded, as 
no doubt most of them will be, we will take a glance at the other 
side. And here, on the front bench, we notice, prominent ge 
late Financial who 


to . Ward Hunt, opposite. 
ork aes Fe hes a few vero ag 
settle whi is successor can ex e 
present—financial bills connected with the Budget, &c. Besides, 
though parties fight like tigers when victory and place come to one 
side and defeat and loss to the other, there are always courteous 
usages observed between those going out and those coming in. Mr. 
Hunt will need to have much explained to him, and Mr. Childers, 
no doubt, will be quite ready to give explanation. No factions oppo- 
sition will be offered, we may be sure, in routine matters of business, 
Mr. Gladstone, after atime, entered the House and took his place by 
the side of Mr, Childers. |As he marched up the House, though he 
is now a mere dethroned king, his party saluted him with a volley 
of cheers. Mr, Gladstone walked up the House in an unusually 
jaunty manner, and looked better in health and much happier than 
e has done fora long time, and this may well be, for consider 
what a load of care and anxiety he has had on his shoulders for the 
last four months, not to mention the daily labour which he has had 
to encounter. We venture to assert that there is not a man in all 
the realm who has worked so hard as our ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has since this year 1866 began. Mr. Milner Gibson was 
also present for a time. ere is & Lg rp roetly ey? Bill on the 
paper which he must get passed a stage, if possible; and his successor 
at the Board of Trade, Sir Stafford Northcote, is not yet re-elected. 
Mr. Gibson is a bird whose feathers are never ruffled. He never seems 
to be elated by victory nor depressed by defeat, nor does time appear 
tochange him, Heis fifty-nine years old, but he might pass for forty, 
Theother membersof her Majesty's O — have generally dropped 
into places exactly opposite those which they occupied before, as if 
by natural gravitation, Mr. White, of Brighton, takes his post on 
the floor, close to the gangway ; his colleague, Mr. Fawcett, sits at 
the other end of the same bench. Wil! Mr. Horsman occupy a seat 
on this bench, opposite his old place? That. remains to be seen ; 
but we suppose E will, though his ——s are certainly with 
the tlemen on the other side. And where will Lord sit ? 
Surely he will keep his old seat! He began his political career as a 
Conservative, and, clearly, he has returned to his first love. Mr. 
Bright has not been in the House since the grand bouleversement ; 
but his position has already been assigned to him. He will take a 
lace just above Mr. White, and Mr. John Stuart Mill has alread 
ked a seat in that neighbourhood. Indeed, generally, the Liberals 
will sit exactly as they did before the change, except that they will 
be on the left ins of the right of the Speaker, Some of the 
Adullamites who sat above the gangway may drop below it, to 
indicate that they are now independent members—that is, as Lord 
Melbourne explained it, members who cannot be depended upon— 
but otherwise there will be little or no change. 

And now we close our Inner Life for this week. Next 
Monday the regular drama, with all the performers in their places, 
will begin again; but our readers must not expect anything 
very exciting. There will be a spurt or two, not without interest, on 
foreign aff: mething tragical when the dark Jamaica matter 
shall come to be discussed ; but generally the proceedings will be 
dull ; for the Government will hurry on the business, and the Oppo- 
sition will have no heart to prevent this, Nor would it, indeed, be 

policy. Some of the authorities have fixed the 28th of this 
month as the last of the Session ; but this is impossible, We should 
rather point to the second week in August, 


Jmperfal jarliament, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

‘When the House met it was at once observed that the enpporters of the 
new Ministry had crossed over to the Ministerial side, and that the Liberals 
eccupied the benches on the left hand of the Speaker. Mr, Whiteside for 
some time sat alone on the Treasury bench, but he was presently joined by 
Mr. Adderley, Mr. Ward Hunt, Colonel Taylor, and another honourable 
member. It was noticed that Mr. Henley took a seat on the Government 
side corresponding to that which he had uniformly occupied on the Oppo- 
sition benches, Mr. Mill sat at the upper end of the third bench below the 
gangway, a8 was his usual custom when sitting on the Mi side, 
Mr. Gladstone walked up the floor of the House to the front Oppositi 
bench, and, while doing so and taking his seat, was heartily ch 
by the members on the Opposition side of the House. r. Ward Hunt, as 
Secretary to the Treasury, moved the issue of the various writs for the re- 
election of the members of the new Government, 

MONDAY, JULY 9% 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT, 

There was a great gathering in the House to hear the Karl of Derby's 
first statement as Prime Minister. The Prince and Princess of Wales, the 
Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Cambridge, and a large number of 
were present, as well as a goodly gathering of members of the House of 
Commons. 

Lord DERBY, after expressing his personal desire that the onerous task of 
forming a new Ministry had been spared him, declared that a sense of public 
duty and a regard for the great party with which he had acted for man 
years left him no alternative but to attempt to carry out the mission wi 
which the Queen had intrusted him. After pointing out the forbearin, 
conduct of the Conservative party during the lifetime of Lord 
Palmerston as proceeding from the sense of the public service which a great 
constitutional y could render to a wise and prudent Minister, he 
observed that the death of that eminent statesman had greatly changed the 
state of affairs, A new Parliament had been elected, and, con to the 
opinion which had been expressed by Lord Palmerston, a Reform Bill was 
introduced in its first Session—a bill hastily and crudely prepared o) the 
faith that the nominal Liberal majority would ensure its success. The dis- 
cussions which followed had shown that, notwithstanding the large Minis- 
terial majority, there were many of the ordinary supporters of the late 
Government who were not to adopt the measure in the shape in 
which it had been presented to Parliament. The late Government had, as 
he thought, unnecessarily, made the adoption of the bill in its integrity a 
——e jd fas naga Foy wrsors Boeera defeated upon one point, they had 

gn offices, er Ma; avin ur form a Govern- 
ment, he had at first endeavour to as mt i aan “ 


of the party, 
ple, be enabled to join it.’ 


ded not to take office with him. 
promised his Ministry an impartial and independent support. 


a large number expectants, and the difficulty of sssign- 
ing the desired office to each individual, which he quoted “as 
excuses for the necessary ouyencion of public business, Lord Derby 
ave & statement of the views of his Government. In 
01 ‘airs he held it to be the duty of this country to maintain amicable 
rel: 8 with all foreign countries, to avoid entanglement with foreign dis- 


us and irritating interferen 

advice. With respect to the unhappy war in Central Bape, the Gove. 
, but would be prepared, in con- 

whenever s favourabie opportunity presented 


offices for the restoration of ¥ 
action of the United States Government in relation to the Fenian fevond ber 
ed 


into Canada, Lord Derby paid a tribute to th: It levotion display 
by the Canadian volunteers, adding an ex; ~ * a his desire that a con- 
federation of all our North American colonies might soon be accomplished, 


the | 


t the | colleagues free and unpledged upon that questicn. He had assisted 
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Referring to the question of Parliamentary reform, he said he h, 
been hostile to the principle of such reform, but he must hold hisnealf ant his 
i f 
the Reform Act of 1832, and in 1858, although he could not admit any precin® 
urgency, he had been a party to a measure which was intended to renede 
existing anomalies, and to extend the franchise to olasses which wan 
qualified to exercise it. He feared, however, that those who were most 
clamorous for reform were those who now desired to effect still greater 
measui 
therefore, not satisfy the demands that were made. Upon that ‘pele 
there were several 
af sammediately 
ment of 
to id, an honest, 
shoul 
in that island cheaa 
his hope that he, 
our 
the source of our 


impartial poli would 
ely allow a such & 
cease. In an eloquent 
or, failing himself, some 
of safe and steady preserving 


progress, 
which had for centuries been our glory piness and 


proceeded to vindicate the 
the question of Parliamentary reform, justif; the introduction of a 
the demand that was made 


Havin 


, to time for maturing 
Session to 


minor States, 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Sir T. M. Wilson’s bill to enable him to let on building leases part of 

Hampstead Heath was rejected, after some discussion, by a majority of 

seven votes. 
New write were moved for the re-election of some of the members who 

have accepted subordinate offices in the new Government, The adjourn. 

ment of the House to Monday, when it is hoped the members of the Govern. 

ment will be enabled to take their seats, was, after some discussion 


agreed to. 
The House, after ition by Mr. Ayrton, went into Commit 
Thames Navigation , and jh clauses were agreed to. pan ma the 


Other bills were advanced a and the House adj 
‘“ stage, journed until 
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ENCLAND’S INTEREST IN THE RESULT OF THE WAR. 

THE would-be arbitrator in all the disputes of the world 
appears once more to have reckoned too rashly without the 
other European Powers, who are not yet in the position of 
French vassals and are not likely to listen to French dictation, 
The cession of Venetia to France is resented throughout Italy 
asan insult; nor can Italy be held bound to leave off fighting 
because Austria may plead that she has given up the territory 
which Italy claims to France, Italy did not want to fight 
Austria ; Italy, undoubtedly, does not want to fight France, 
What she wants above everything is possession of Venetia ; 
and that, by all possible means, she must endeavour to obtain, 
But Italy feels that, even now, she has too much the character 
of an artificial State, created by France, and liable at any 
moment, if she should seriously displease France, to be pulled 
to pieces. With nations, even more than with individuals, 
“character is destiny ;" and, if the Italian kingdom does not 
really bear the stamp of weakness and artificiality, it will at 
least seem to do so if King Victor Emmanuel accept Venetia 
as a gift—either as a free gift, or as a gift saddled with 
conditions, 

But it is infantile to suppose, as some of our contemporaries 
seem to do, that there is any, even the slightest, chance of 
Venetia being ceded without compensation. France will not 
give with one hand except to take with the other, Venetia, 
if the Venetian bargain is carried out at all, will pass through 
the hands of France like a sum of money through the hands 
of a solicitor—and something, we may be sure, will stick. 
Or, rather, a percentage will be demanded in the shape of 
another slip of territory on the Franco-Italian boundary or 
of an island on the Italian coast, Indeed, the Emperor 
Napoleon has already plainly stated that he will not allow the 
balance of power in Europe to be disturbed without taking 
care that French interests are not injuriously affected by it. 
This, no doubt, means, that if the end of the war leaves Italy 
and Prussia materially aggrandised, France will demand a 
territorial cession both on her Italian and on her Prussian 
frontier. 

Unfortunately, neither of these céssions can well be made 
without prejudice to the interests of England, As to the 
Rhine, if England has any foreign policy at all, it must be a 
cardinal point in it now, as it always has been, not to 
allow the French to establish themselves at Antwerp, Indeed, 
this is not so much a question of what is generally called 
“foreign policy” as a matter of vital interest, For the 
French to have a naval establishment at Antwerp would be, 
according to the well-known expression, to have “a pistol on 
the heart of England ;" and if we allowed a port, which to 
us would be far more formidable than Cherbourg, to fall into 
their hands at all, the least. we could do afterwards would be 
to double our Channel Fleet, This, however, would be such 
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an inconvenience, such an expense, and would still leave us 
so much at the mercy of France, that the most peace-loving 
Cabinet would decide to oppose France—not after, but before 
she had taken a step which would place her in so commanding 
a position with respect to England, 

But the difficulty is to calculate how far the French might 
be allowed to go in the way of annexing Rhine territory 
without being called upon by England to desist. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the French had only to 
make amove in the direction of the Rhine for England to cry 
“hold;” but in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
England is held to have been rather too fond of fighting, and 
we certainly shall not regulate our conduct now by what we 
were in the habit of doing then, 

Suppose, however, it were announced that a district around 
Saarbruck had been ceded absolutely to France—and the 
right of working the coal-mines in the said district has 
actually been sold to a French company—the English Govern- 
ment could say nothing to that; for Saarbruck, though near 
the Rhine, is not on the Rhine, and it would not be until the 
French approached the mouth of the river that their position, 
whatever the Germans might think of it, would cause any 
alarm to us. The only disavantage would be that, if 
Prussia, and the other German States who willingly or 
unwillingly would send their armies to co-operate with 
hers, found England unwilling to assist them in their 
traditional struggle with France in defence of German 
territory, these—the only allies we have ever much counted 
upon, and whom, unless under the most exceptional circum- 
stances, we have never found wanting—might end by desert- 
ing us altogether and making such terms with France as would 
be nearly fatal to our maritime supremacy. That small but 
not quite insignificant party who, consistently enough, are 
advocates of peace at all price and of an intimate alliance 
with France at all costs, would say, first of all, that we ought 
not to interfere because no harm had been done us; and, 
finally—when, for instance, the French were all but estab- 
liched at Antwerp—that we ought not to interfere because it 
was too late and the harm had already been done. But 
France at Antwerp ought to be looked upon as our Carthage— 
to be destroyed at all hazards; and it ought not to be for- 
gotten that France makes a step towards Antwerp every time 
that she makes one in the direction of the Rhine. 

Already, then, the Prusso-Austrian war concerns us, which, 
when it first broke out, it was thought not to do at all, As a 
general principle, the formation of a strong, Liberal, Pro- 
testant State embracing the whole of North Germany should 
be to our advantage ; and France and Russia are the only 
non-German powers who have testified, or are likely to testify, 
any fear at its marvellously rapid growth. It will be so 
much the worse for us if Prussia consents to pay a fine in 
Rhine territory as a penalty for having formed it; but, 
Prussia and Austria having fallen out on the &chleswig- 
Holstein question, it is quite possible that Prussia and France 
may disagree on that of the Rhine, which, to Germany in 
general, if not to Prussia as an individual State, has an im- 
portance, historical and political, that can scarcely be 
exaggerated, 

Our interests in connection with the solution of the Italian 
question are plain enough, If the Italians choose to cede a 
portion of their territory on the mainland, that is their affair ; 
but if, in consideration of receiving Venetia from Fiance, 
they give in return the island of Sardinia, then that will, to 
some extent, be our affair, Lord Palmerston, speaking of 
the transfer of Savoy to France, said, in 1860 :—“The cession 
of Savoy did not involve the interests of this country so as to 
induce us to go to war to prevent it. As regarded England, 
France would not be stronger after the cession of Savoy 
than before.” But, in 1861, speaking of the possibility 
of the island of Sardinia being ceded to France, Earl 
Russell said, “he admitted the importance of Sardinia, and 
he had repeatedly declared in despatches that the cession of 
the island to France would be a great disturbance of the 
distribution of power in Europe, and especially in the Medi- 
terranean, The transaction was not one that could merely 
take place between France and Sardinia ; it would involve 
the interests of other nations, and put an end to the alliance 
between this country and France.” 

It is not because we give up our influence on the Continent 
that we are also to surrender our power at sea. Indeed, every 
commercial man in England ought to cry out against such 
an idea, for with our maritime supremacy, our trans-oceanic 
trade and our commercial supremacy generally would also 
disappear, 
ition of Europe the following state- 
ment, drawn from official sources, of the armies on the war footing is not 
without interest :—France, 903,617; Prussia, 650,000; Austria, 651,612; 
Italy, 424,193; Russia, 1,200,000; England, 265,000, not including 
230,000 volunteers; Germanic Confederation, 407,361; Spain, 171,900; 
Portugal, 64,118 ; Holland, 92,000 ; Sweden and Norway, 137,800 ; Denmark, 
41,940 ; Switzerland, 198,291; Belgium, 80,650; Turkey, 341,580; Egypt, 
the Danubian Principalities, Montenegro, and Servia, 152,000; the Roman 
States, 12,000: making a total of 5,996,062. 

AN ADVENTURE OF THE DEEP.—Intelligence has been received in 
Bristol of the safe result of a voyage which was regarded as having been 
one of no small peril, A little toy steam-veasel, having a capacity ef only 
twelve tons, called the Molique, undertook to make a voyage to Pernambuco, 
and having obtained a plucky crew she, about three months ago, took her 
departure from that port, intending to be applied, in the event of her safe 
arrival at her destination, to coasting purposes. She accomplished the out- 
ward tripin a way that proved beens her passage, although she only 
used her canvas, having been accomplished in forty-three days. 

BREECH-LOADING ENFIELD RIFLES.—The following important notice 
from the Secretary of State for War appears in the advertising columns of 
the daily papers :—‘* War Office, July 10, 1866.—The Secretary of State for 
War wishes to receive from members of the small-arms trade of the count: 
tenders for the conversion of Enfield rifles into breech-loading arms, accord- 
ing to drawings and specifications to be seen at the office of the Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Small-Arms Factory at Enfield, The tender must state 
the number that can be so converted, within what period, and the cost per 
arm. The arms will have to be viewed, either in Birmingham or London, 


during the process of conversion iy the Superintendent of the Royal Small- 
Arms Factory.—J. 8T. GEORGE, Major-General, Director of Ordnance.” 


EvROPE ARMED.—In the present 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH is said to have given the following 
answer to a Marshal who expressed to her his admiration for the courage 
she had displayed during her recent visit to the cholera patients at 
Amiens :—" Monsieur, c’est notre manitre d’aller au feu” —(* Sir, it is thus 
we go under fire’’), 

LorD CHELMSFORD, the new Lord Chancellor, was sworn in, on Monday, 
in the presence of the Lords Justices, the Master of the Roils, Vice- 
—- Kindersley and Wood, and a large number of the members of 
the . 

sir F. PoLtiock, Lord Chief Baron, will retire in the course of a fe 
days, and Sir F. Kelley will become Chief Baron. . 

THE PoRTE has recognised Prince Charles of Hohenzollern as HospodaT 
of Roumania, one of the conditions being that the tribute hitherte paid 
shall be doubled. 

THE SON OF MDME, RISTORI, the actress, has been named Captain, for 
his gallant conduct at the battle of Custozza. 

THe EARL OF DERBY signalises his entrance to office by creating Sir 
William ki ge Joliffe, Lord Hylton ; Sir Bulwer Lytton, Lord Lytton ; and 
Sir Rainald Knightley a peer. 

LIEUTENANT BROGLIE, of the French navy, has resigned his commission, 
to enter into holy orders, 

THE DIRECTORS OF THB BLAKELY ORDNANCE COMPANY have peti- 
tioned for the winding-up of the company. The liabilities amount to 
£292,657 128. 9d. 

THE MAGISTRATES OF BRADFORD-ON-AVON, in Wiltshire, have decided 
that rabbits are not game, 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, since April 15, 1865, has issued 12,381 political and 
161 criminal pardons, ' 

AN AUCTION OF HAIR OF YOUNG GIRLS who have taken the veil since 
1810 was recently Held at a convent in Paris, when 800 1b, of hair was sold 
for £1200! 

GENERAL BEAUREGARD, it is said, was offered by the Hospodar of Moldo- 
Wallachia the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Roumanian army; an 
honour which the gallant officer has, however, declined. 

THE SHORE END OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE has been successfully laid 
in Foilhummerum Bay, and the Great Eastern is about to start on her 
mission, under most favourable auspices, 

SEVERAL OF THE NEW MINISTERS—Lord Stanley, General Peel, Sir 
John Pakington, Mr. Bovill, Lord Naas, Mr. Walpole, Lord Royston, the 
Right Hon. J. R. Mowbray, &c.—have been re-elected without opposition. 

THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS who have done us the honour to visit what 
they call our “ Tir National de Wimbledon” paid a visit to the City, on 
Wednesday, where they were introduced to the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress, at the Mansion House. After having visited the Guildhall, the 
Royal Exchange, and other places of interest, they took their departure for 
the Crystal Palace, where every preparation had been made to give them a 
hearty welcome. 

THE NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION sent, this week, a new life- 
boat, 32{t. long, to Ballycotton, in lieu of the present boat on that station, 
which had become unfit for service. The cost of the boat was presented to 
the society by a benevolent lady residing in Lancaster. 

THE WELSH IRONMASTERS, consequent on the slackness in trade caused 
by the commercial depression, have given notice of a reduction of wages. 

Mn. FARNALL has presented his report on the condition of the sick poor 
in workhouses. He recommends the abolition of pauper nurses and the 
erection of hospitals for the sick apart from the workhouses. 

Tur POPULATION of the eight principal cities in the kingdom of Italy 
at the beginning of this year is thus stated in a recent official document :— 
Naples, 447,065 ; Turin, 204,715 ; Milan, 196,109; Palermo, 194,463 ; Genoa, 
187,986 ; Florence, 114,363 ; Bologna, 109,395 ; Messina, 103,324, 

MEssRS. MOXON will shortly publish “ Lyra Elegantiarum,” a collection 
of some of the best epecimens of Vers de Societé and Vers d’Occasion, in the 
English language, by deceased authors, edited by Frederick Locker. 

GEORGE MANIN, son of the illustrious Venetian patriot, was among the 
Italians wounded at the battle of Custozza. He had twice before been 
wounded, and at the breaking out of the present war was still in such bad 
health as to be exempt from service, He joined the army, however, as a 
volunteer, and served on the King’s staff in the late battle. 


MARRIACE OF PRINCESS HELENA. 
THE PREPARATIONS, 

Princess HELENA AvGusta VICTORIA, third daughter of her 
Majesty, was united in marriage to his Royal Highness Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg Augustenburg on 
Thursday, the 5th inst. The ceremony was performed in the 

rivate chapel attached to the Royal apartments in Windsor Castle, 
Fenos, though the town of Windsor testified its loyalty by ringing 
merry peals from its steeples and by draping the Courthouse and 
part of the principal streets with flags, it saw nothing of the pro- 
ceedings or of the bridal procession on its way to and fro, and the 
streets accordingly were free from those crowds which are usually 
to be seen when there is any event of interest at the castle. Within 
the walls. however, the brilliancy of the gathering became, by 
contrast, the greater. Anyone acquainted with the habitual aspect 
of the private chapel must have felt some difficulty in recognising 
it under its novel guise. Forward from the altar rails, the ordinary 
fittings of reading-desk, pulpit, pews, dc., had all been cleared 
away, and ranges of chairs substituted, leaving just room 
sufficient for the bridal party in the centre, while over head 
new gallery accommodation was erected, so that double or treble 
the ordinary number of occupants was accommodated. Contour 
yielded so entirely to convenience that recesses seemed to have opened 
everywhere, and it was difficult to trace the proper outline of the 
walls, The galleries, moreover, acquired a deceptive appearance of 

and uniformity from being ornamented with floral wreaths and 
monograms formed of the intertwined initial letters of the bride and 
bridegroom's names. It was nearly twelve o'clock when the dis- 
tinguished guests began to arrive, but before that hour officers of 
the household and Yeomen of the Guard were moving in and out 
and breaking the stillness of the little chapel. Artists also had been 
engaged in the preparations necessary to secure an effective photo- 

ph of the scene. Meanwhile, the members of the Royal family 
and other Royal and illustrious visitors were assembling in the 
White Drawing-room, the bride being in her Majesty's private apart- 
ments and her suite in the adjoining corridor, Prince Christian 
with his supporters and attendants, occupied another of the gran 
suite of chambers known as the Red Room. The ladies and gentle- 
men of the Queen’s household assembled in the corridor built 4 
George IV., to which point also the ladies and gentlemen in attend- 
ance upon the al visitors were directed. The Ambassadors, 
foreign Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, and others invited to be present 
at the ceremony assembled in the Red and Green Drawing-rooms, 
and thence were conducted to their seats in the chapel. 

THE GUESTS. 

The members of the diplomatic body were among the first to 
enter and take their places in the gallery. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury; the Bishop of London (Dean of her Majesty's Chapels 
Royal), the Bishop of Oxford — High Almoner and Bishop of 
the py 5 the Bishop of Worcester (Clerk of the Closet), the 
Bishop of Winchester (Prelate of the Order of the Garter), and the 
Hon, and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor (Domestic — to 
her Majesty), having previously robed in the Audience Chamber, 
now entered the chapel and took their ogee within the rails. 
Almost at the same moment the glitter of the uniforms worn by her 
Majesty's Ministers and by Privy Councillors drew attention to the 

ery, where several of the foremost political men of the day 
appeared, The Duke of Buccleuch and the Marquis of Abercorn, 
each with a parent’s interest in the procession of bridemaids about 
to enter, seated themselves near the members of the diplo- 
matic body, with the New Secretary for War, General 
Peel, between them. Next came several members of the retiring 
Cabinet—Mr. Cowper, Sir George Grey, Mr. Cardwell, Lords 
Granville, Clarendon, Cranworth, Argyll, De Grey, Hartington, &e. Of 
these, the Lord Chancellor alone wore a plain suit of black, rendered 
more conspicuous by the radiance of his colleagues’ attire on each 
hand, Lord Derby occupied a front seat in the gallery, separated 
only by the Duke of Richmond from Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr, 
Gladstone, and Mr. Goschen, The Premier elect looked in better 
health than he has done for a long time past. Lord Russell, with 
the other leading members of his Government, as also Mr, Disraeli, 
were among the invited guests, but from the position assigned to 


them in the gallery it was impossible to ascertain that they were 
actuall: mt, As soon as the visitors in the galleries and in the 
body of the chapel were seated, the Royal procession was formed in 
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the corridor, and moved from the White Drawing-room towards the 
chapel in the order described in the official record of the proceedings. 
There were few persons in the chapel whose position enabled 
them to command a view of the regal train as it swept 
through the long corridor, but those who were so fortunate enjoyed 
a spectacle of great magnificence, The corridor runs from end to 
end of the building, giving access to all the apartments along its 
route, and forming a means of communication with the distant 
Round Tower. This lengthened approach, lined by the Gentlemen 
at Arms, with their richly-laced uniforms, white plumes, and tall 
battleaxea, formed a splendid avenue for the procession, which 
moved onward to the notes of Beethoven’s Triumphal March. On 
the first — of the Royal party there was a slight hesitation as to 
laces, caused, no doubt, by the absence of his Royal Highness the 
uke of Cambridge, through an attack of gout; but this was 
ne ee rds Sydney and Castlerosse, the Chamberlain 
and Vice-Chamberlain, employed the interval in proceeding 
to the Red Room, from which they returned with the pro- 
cession of the bridegroom. Mendelesohn's march from “ Athalie” 
was played as they entered the chapel. His Royal Highness 
Prince Christian wore the uniform of a Major-General in 
the British service, the only member of his suite in a foreign 
uniform being Count Rantzau, his Gentleman of Honour. 
Advancing to the altar rails and making two slight inclinations, 
right and left, to the Bishops seated within, his Royal Highness 
knelt for a few seconds in prayer, and then, rising, was presented to 
their Majesties the King and Queen of the + Bata The bride- 
groom is a tall, military-looking man, apparently between thirty-five 
and forty years of age, with a good forehead, but the lower part of 
his face covered by a beard—such portions of the features as are 
visible wearing a calm, determined expression that never forzakes 
them, but appears to enter into and influence all its actions. There 
was a pause of nearly ten minutes before the procession of the bride 
made its appearance, also heralded by a stately march, this time 
taken from Handel's “Scipione.” All present rose as the Princess, 
sup} by the Queen and his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, entered the chapel; and the members of the different pro- 
cessions, which now completely occupied the standing room in the 
centre of the apartment, proceeded to rhe positions. The bride 
on entering the chapel was visibly agitated, but regained composure 
upon reaching her place at the left side of the altar; and subsequently 
made the necessary responses with a clearness and audibility calling 
to mind the charm of speeches from the Throne in days when these 
were read by the Sovereign in person, The members of the Royal 
family stood in a double line behind the bride and bridegrcom ; her 
Majesty, the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and Princess Leiningen to the left of the altar on the side next her 
Royal Highness Princess Helena; the King and Queen of the 
Belgians, Prince Frederick of Schleswig- Holstein, Prince Edward of 
Saxe- Weimar, Princess Louisa and Princess Beatrice, Princes Arthur 
and Leopold, and the Duchess of Cambridge on the opposite side, to 
the right of the altar. In the central space, but at some little dis- 
tance from the rails, were the bridemaids and trainbearers of her 
Royal Highness, consisting of eight unmarried daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, viz. :— Lady Margaret Scott, Lady Laura Phipps, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Lady Muriel Campbell, Lady Caroline 
Gordon Lennox, Lady Alberta Hamilton, Lady Alexandrina Murray 
and Lady Ernestine Edgeumbe, 
THE CEREMONY, 


It was remarked that her Majesty, though adhering to the deep 
mourning which has become characteristic of the Royal attire, intro- 
duced inte it certain modifications tending to relieve the sombre 
effect. The Prince of Wales wore the uniform of the 10th Hussars, 
of which his Royal Highness is Colonel, and the Duke of Edinburgh 
the uniform of his naval rank. Their Royal Highnesses Princes 
Arthur and Leopold wore the Highland dress, which has always 
been a favourite costume with the younger members of the Royal 
family, The service was performed by the Lord Primate. Im- 
pressive under any circumstances, the marriage ceremony on this 
occasion was especially interesting. The youth and station of the 
bride, the character of the assembly before whom she plighted her 
troth, the clear tones of the Archbishop's voice produced a deep 
effect upon the spectators ; and at the point where the minister is 
to add his blessing it was almost a relief to hear the choir chant the 
ixvii. Psalm, 

_ The Queen, in person, gave away the bride, responding to the 
inquiry made by the Primate with a gesture full of dignity and 
determination, 

The ceremony over, the bride was warmly embraced by her 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales ; and, leaning upon the arm of her 
husband, her Royal Highness was thea conducted to the White 
Drawing-room, the Royal procession accompanying and attending 
them, and, in presence of the dignitaries of the Church, the registry 
of the marriage was attested in due form. . 

As the procession quitted the chapel Spohr’s march from his 
oratorio of the “ Fall of Babylon” was ormed, The taste 
governing these selections will be evident when attention is pointed 


‘to the fact that of the greatest musicians four were represented in 


their masterpieces, 

Luncheon was served privately to the members of the Royal 
family in the Oak Room. The visitors were entertained at a buffet 
in the great Waterloo Gallery, the favourite apartment for holding 
State banquets given by the Sovereign. 

DEPARTURE OF THE ROYAL COUPLE FOR OSBORNE, 


The public were admitted by ticket to the platform to witness the 
departure of the newly-wedded pair for Osborne, while crowds of 
= le lined the streets leading from the castle to the Great Western 

ailway, where a guard of honour, consisting of 100 rank and file of 
the third battalion Grenadier Guards, with the band and colours of 
the regiment, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, 
Captain Garratt, and Lieutenant Douglas Pennant, and an escort of 
fifty oe of the Royal Horse Guards, commanded by Captain 
Lord Garlies and Lieutenant Burnaby, were stationed. About four 
o'clock her Royal Highness Princess Helena and Prince Christian 
left the castle amid the adieus of the Que and Royal family, and 
drove slowly through the crowd to the station, where the troopa 
received them with a Royal salute, the band playing. 

In attendance at the entrance to the Queen’s private waiting-room 
were Colonel the Hon. D. De Ros ; the railway company being repre- 
sented by Captain Bulkeley, director; Mr. F', Saunders, secretary ; 
Mr. J, Grierson, general manager, &c, Mr. J. Jones, the Mayor, and 
some members of the corporation of Windsor were also present, 
His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar received the 
Prince and Princess as they alighted. 

As their Royal Highness’s were walking across the platform to 
the saloon, Miss Florence Ewart, a little lady of five years, the 
daughter of Colonel Ewart, R.E., stepped forward irom among the 
group of ladies near the entrance, and presented a beautiful bouquet 
to Princess Helena, who very graciously received it. Their Royal 
Highnesses shook hands with the little girl, and, having thanked 
her for the opportune gift, stepped into the saloon amid the 
nA 4415 the apeclal tain, spl 

t 4.15 the special train, splendidly equipped and provided by the 
South-Western Company, quitted t ¢ Windsor olin, onion the 
charge of Mr, Besant, for Basingstoke, which was reached at 
5,50 p.m, At Basingstoke Mr. Godson, of the South-Western line, 
took charge of the oe train, which then proceeded to Sonth- 
ampton, on the way to Osborne, where the Prince and Princess will 
pass the first ten days of their honeymoon. Afterwards they will 
go to Paris and Switzerland, and then visit the Queen at Balmoral, 


A Brine with A “ WILL OF HER OwN.”—A circumstance took place 
in one of the Paris churches, the other day, which proves that a soft exterior 
often conceals a stern will. A young woman of the humbler classes was 
married to a young man in the same sphere of life. The priest had gone 
through the conjungo, and was making a few appropriate remarks exhorting 
the young couple to mutual affection and fidelity. yom he had finished, 
the bride, whose turn it was, briefly said, ‘‘ Monsieuf le Curé, if my husband 
conduct himself as he ought to do, I promise that = conduct towards him 
shall be irreproachable ; but if hedo not, why I will not bind myself to 
observe anything you have said,” That was candid, 
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HE CLUBS. itself with a hundred first-rate marksmen instead of a hundred | rister touts for briefs, no medical practitioner worthy of the name 
7 THE LOUNCER ie so long as human beings | thousand excellent shots, ; advertises. Perpetual allusions to one’s own personal achievements 
Spall operate aot ein all ages. In Carlyle’s The “Dramatic College Annual” for this year, published at the | are in bad taste, even at a Fancy Fair. So is kissing ; eo are short 


who make history are essentially the sam 


“ Frederick the Great” there is this remarkable passage in the petticoats. It is a tiresome task to have to ventilate these common- 


late féte, deserves, — a few words of on eS — 

‘ llwitz: “Iron ramrods against wooden, | 4re passages in it which suggest the inspiration of certain wic’ 
Fite abot coats whe Prondane had iron ace the invention | old periodicals of a quarter of a century ago. On this p moda -~ 
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; i tty, querulous personalities to be found throughout the periodical 
against wood. Well, what have we seen lately in the reports of the Li thy by-the-way, by unsigning contributors? All these, an 4 


places ; but it would seem that theatrical people are apeiy obtuse 
to what the rest of the world sees very clearly. at the artista 
who work for the benefit of the Dramatic College for two days 
every year work with a will and with the pest motives is indis- 
agg They are a capital ship’s crew, but they want head and 
elm sadly ; and, unfortunately, they cannot expect to find either 
one or the other in the so-called soi-distant chiefs of their calling, 
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old firelocks, And here again is something like a repetition of his- 
tory —“ Battle being once seen to be inevitable,” says Carlyle, 
“if was Frederick's plan not to wait for it, but to give it.” 
Thanks to Frederick William (Frederick the Great's father), there is 
no army, nor ever was any, in such continual preparation. Military 
people say some countries take six months, some twelve, to get in 
motion for war. But in three weeks Prussia can be across the 
marches and upon the throat of its enemy. This was Prussia in 
1744, and how exactly has Prussia proved to be the same, and done 
the same, in 1866! In short, Prussia then was always ready, and is 
now; Austria then was unready, and is now; in 1744 Prussia had 
iron ramrods, Austria still wooden ; in 1866 Prussia has the needle 
breech-loader, and Austria the muzzle-loading rifle. In 1744 Prussia, 
in three weeks was across the matches and upon the throat of its 
enemy, no one hindering it in Saxony, no one hindering it in the 
mountain passes ; and, in three weeks, almost to a day, in this year, 
1866, it has, no one hindering it, made the same swift “tiger spring, 
and is now upon the throat of its enemy, choking out the life of it. 
Once more, let me say a word or two on the material of the two 
armies, ‘The Prussian army is composed entirely of Germans, all to 
a man educated, and all inspired by a national idea, ‘The Austrian 
army is composed of many races, and, comparatively, of few 
Germans, This will be seen if we look to the composition of the 
Austrian nation. From Mr. Martin’s excellent “ Statesman’s Guide,’ 
a work especially valuable now, we learn that, of the thirty-five 
milliou.s of people composing the population of the Austrian empire, 
only %,290,000 are Germans. The rest are as follow :—Bohemians, 


If not, why need or accept their services? Surely the public, con- 
tributing to the assistance of decayed actors, does not contemplate 
affording an almshouse and pension to the original producer of 
“Slap, bang! here we are again!” who was at the palace in full 
force and a pink hat! 


THE famous old charitable maxim, “ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” 
is one that the friends of the dead would, in too many cases, have 
done well to remember ere they subjected, with an obtrusiveness 
that must attract notice, one (who can no longer defend himself) to 
criticisms which but for their zeal he might have altogether escaped, 
If they would let us see only the good concerning the dead we should 
be saved much unnecessary pain in the discharge of our duty as 
critics. It is sufficiently unpleasant to have to condemn the well- 
intentioned and arduous efforts of men who still live, either to defend 
their work or show them how to profit by the criticism which points 
its faults. But when we are com in the interests of art to 
censure works whose author, probably, did not contemplate their 
exhibition, but which his injudicious friends put forward in a manner 
calculated to injure art and progagate error, if not unhesitatingly 
checked by those whose duty it is to do so, we may well feel that 
the difficulties of our position as conscientious critics are needlessly, 
almost wantonly, aggravated. 

The authorities at South Kensington seem possessed of a fatal 
tendency to injure those whom they would fain assist. The museum, 
if its own report is to be believed, has given the world many children 
of genius; but it has unfortunately, like a careless mother, overlaid 
them ere they could crown promise with ormance, e there- 
fore heard of this exhibition with pain. We felt sure that (let the 
late Mr. Sykes's merits be what they might) there was certain to be 
some unhappy blunder iy Bayt the exhibition would become a 
disadvantage instead of a benefit to his reputation. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

I have before me a letter from a lady correspondent relating to a 
magazine, which I will not this month mention by name. My cor- 
respondent complains that, although the people behind the scenes 
must have known very well that the magazine would come to anend 
immediately, all the usual notices, including the one which refers to 
the sending in of articles, were published in the May number, and 
that a tale is broken off in the middle, Well, this is very vexing ; 
and nobody expected that this magazine—a magazine without a 
epecialité —would succeed. But the blame need not be so great as my 
correspondent thinks ; and, great or small, it is impossible to six it. 
In the first pees, the fate of a magazine-may not really be known 
till up to the very last moment at which it would have to go to 
press; indeed, that would most likely be the way of it ; and, then, 
these “notices,” and so on, are matters of routine. Generally, it 
may be observed that the Jusiness element in literature, involving this 
kind of routine, is much greater and much more puzzling to writers 
than is supposed, They don’t know things, or they can’t help things. 
So many persons are concerned in carrying on @ paper or a magazine 
that there is never complete concert between them; and, as | have 
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am dead against it. The whole system is as vile a lottery as any 
that ever was invented. I think I never in all my life sent half a 
dozen articles to magazines “on spec ;” but I know how such things 
go, and it seems to me that every person who does it is doing an 
unwise thing. It is true, the risk is his own; but the chances are a 
thousand to one against him. Of course, nobody starts a magazine 
without having something like a staff around him, and the fair 
thing would be to insert some such notice as this :—“ We do not 
solicit contributions from strangers, and would dissuade our readers 
from sending such contributions, because their chance is small.” 
All the talk about editors thirsting for clever contributions, and 
being “sure to find out rising talent” is rubbish. Strongly marked 
characteristics of any kind tell against a manuscript in the majority 
of instances, and contributors are usually of two classes :— 

1, Contributors who do as they like with the Editor ; and 

2. Contributors with whom the Editor does as he likes, 

In other words, there are great guns whom he can’t refuse, but 
he indemnifies himself by refusing little guns. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this rule; but it may be added that the more 
rs eae ” the periodical the more strictly true will this rule be 

‘ound, 

On the whole, then, I sympathise with the annoyance of the 
writer of this letter; but such cases as she refers to are not in- 
frequent, and they are merely indices of a thoroughly bad system, 
It is of no use fixing on FD rempey case, in which, for what one 
knows, there may be hardship all round, When a magazine has 
failed, all persons concerned must be suffering mortification and 
loss, In this case the blunder was the old blunder, starting a 
magazine that was simply another magazine—ie., one without a 
leading characteristic or distinguishing plan, Nobody ever supposed 
it would go on; but it began rather “tragically,” and I always 
handled it tenderly because I fancied the editor was a man of very 
—- self-respect, Has my fair correspondent anything else 
to say 

One word about being left with a tale unfinished. Unless the 
story is “a real ring-tailed roarer” that’s an advantage; for in the 
majority of cases the catastrophe is so bad that the reader is better 
without it. What do you say to that for an original observation? 
“ Paradox,” Ah! I knew you'd say that; but I don’t care, 


Romans, 2,700,000; members of other races, 1,430,000. So 
you see that, while the Prussian army is compact, homogeneous, 
all educated, the Austrian is made up of different races, which do 
not even understand each other's speech; most of them probably 
utterly ignorant of the cause of the war and utterly indifferent about 
it; and, so far from being educated, like the Prussians, are, many of 
them, hardly civilised. What chance, then, has Austria against 
Prussia? The answer must be—none. And if Austria be wise— 
hard as it may be—she will submit to her inevitable destiny, and be 
content to be the second Power in Germany instead of the first. 
Indeed, I strongly suspect that the days of Austria are numbered. 
It is not an old kingdom, this Austria, if we consider it, but the 
remnant of an old empire—the old empire of Germany—from which 
the best of the nations have revolted or been taken away, leaving 
her a most miscellaneous Jot, which it will cost her a vast deal of 
trouble to hold together. . 

Of home politics I have little to say; the Conservative Govern- 
ment is an accomplished fact, and, on the whole, I think that, granted 
a Conservative Government, ic is not a bad onealtogether. There 
are one or two questionable appointments; Lord Cranbourne to be 
Secretary for India is more than questionable; but then, as one 
said, “We were obliged to put him somewhere,” and ({ am 
not quoting now) we put him where he would be least observed. 
But the most curious appointment is that of Lord Henry Lennox to 
the secretaryship of the Admiralty. If Lord Derby had searched 
from the Land’s End to the Hebrides he could not have found a man 
more utterly unfitted for this place, When the rumour got to the 
clubs it was generally supposed to be a joke, and everybody laughed 
consumedly at the notion; but it is not a joke, but an undoubted 
tact, I believe. Fortunately for the noble Lord, he will have nothing 
todo in the House of Commons but to bring down a box hooked on 
to his delicate finger, as Sir John Pakington will do all the business 
there. Iknow not why men should laugh at the appointment of 
Mr. Corry to the Educational Department. I dare say he knows 
nothing ey about the business there, but that has never been 
considered a disqualification for office. What did Sir John Pakington 
or the Duke of Somerset know about the business of First Lord of 
the Admiralty when they were first appointed? The rule ought to 
be that a man should be appointed to preside over an office who has 
been junior in that office, and thus got insight and training. But 
the rule is that men with little or no knowledge are appointed to 

reside over departments. Mr. Corry must do as others do—learn |* 

is task, Meanwhile, the duties of his office must be left unper- 
formed, or be performed by the chief clerks, This year he will have 
nothing to do in Parliament; by next, he will, if he be not too dull, 
have got himself tolerably coached up. Perhaps, he may have 
nothing to do next year; for, probably, before the education vote 
can be got on. he and his colleagues may receive their mittimus, In 
that case, he will have received his salary for learning. 

There is hope for England yet! A Lennox to the rescue! The 
Telegraph of Tuesday contained the following announcement :— 

The secretaryship of the Admiralty has been offered by Lord Derby to 
Lord Henry Lennox, who, in accepting the post, has intimated his desire to 
devote to the performance of the duties allotted to him his earnest and 
unceasing attention. 


No human being who has happened to set eyeson Lord Henry Lennox, 
and heard him = those golden lips of his, will despair of the 
universe when he declared that he is desirous of attending to his 
duties, I should like to see a cartoon of “Lord Henry Ox 
desiring to devote to the performance of duties allotted to him his 
earnest and unceasing attention.” It is a subject worthy of Mr. 
Leighton’s pencil. 
Without offering any opinion on the question, I present a 
curious suggestion from a member of a volunteer corps, upon the 
rize-shooting system, as exemplified at Wimbledon and elsewhere. 
t is as follows:—No better plan for crushing the universality of 
good rifle-shooting in England could have been devised than the 
system which culminates at Wimbledon. The entirety of the prizes 
of the kingdom are rapidly becoming absorbed into a limited circle 
of professional shooters. Just as cricketing, from being a national 
sport in which tradesmen and artisans would indulge on a holiday, 
has now been made a matter of clubs of gentlemen and players, 


but an example of his excellence in that particular walk. He pos- 
sessed an instinctive appreciation of the combinations of lines and 
contours which most please the eye, and his taste in applying orna- 
mentation is remarkable. These faculties are rare, and, 3 b i3 more, 
are hardly recognised as they deserve. Because it appears easy to 
draw a scroll, a flower, or a vegetable, people do not consider how 
difficult it is to apply them in combination to the detail of orna- 
ment. The more suitable the decoration, the less isit remarked, 
being subordinate, as it should be, to the general effect, and therefore 
certain not to be perceived unless we analyse the pleasure produced 
by the whole work. Mr. Sykes devoted his powers to ornamenta- 
tion, and, in the catholic spirit of a true artist, never scrupled to 
apply them even to the commonest objects, He has designed garden- 
pots, tobacco-boxes—even umbrella-handles ; but he has done so in a 
way to make them art-treasures, and has consequently done good 
service in educating the popular mind, by familiarising it with what. 
is beautiful. A series of drawings for an alphabet (98, 99) should be 
inspected if our readers wish to see how a true artist can convey 
lessons in beauty in the simplest form. 

Unfortunately, owing to his connection with South Kensington, 
Mr, Sykes had to apply his skill to things far more difficult to render 
beautiful than an umbrella-handle or a garden-pot. He had to 
supply decorations for the fagade of the Exhibition building in 1862, 
and for those arcades at the Horticultural Gardens, which appear to 
be an architectural compromise between the supper-boxes at 
Cremorne and the catacombs at Highgate. He had also to ornament 
the permanent building which is being erected to replace the old 
“Boilers” at South Kensington, and which, though it stands in some 
need of the decorator’s aid, is nevertheless the best work that South 
Kensington has ever produced. 

To so much of the exhibition now presented to the public as con- 
cerns Mr, Sykes’s decorative art we have only praise to award. His 
—— will teach more at a glance of the necessities, requirements, 
and limits of ornamentation than could be learnt from a thousand 
treatises. Simple, broad, and beautiful ; with all the grace derivable: 
from skilful combinations of lines and curves, in symmetric pro- 
portions, and with considerable success in the harmonies of colour, 
they should be formed into a permanent collection for the benefit of 
the art-students of the Government school. 

Beyond these we would rather not have to go, Mr. Sykes was 
not a master of figure-drawing. In attempting to follow Michael 
Angelo, he has achieved only the largeness and coarseness of Fuseli, 
His designs for the mosaics of Raphael and Michael Angelo are not. 
p so so bad as Mr. Cope’s Fra Angelico, but they are not many 

legrees better. But if he failed in figures he succeeded no better in 
oils, The | nema of of the exhibition would have best consulted 
his fame if they had omitted some sixty canvases, of which not 
more than half a dozen are even passable—the best being a “ Portrait 
of a Lady” (61), Neither in composition nor in colour (except in 
some fire effecta—“ An Iron-furnace” (No. 8), for example, are they 
calculated to increase his fame; and they might have been easily 
spared, together with some notes of skies, &c., in water-colours, 
which, though valuable enough to the artist himself, are not of 
sufficient merit to demand the lerery: A a couple of screens, 

The error arises from the fact that the arrangers of the collection 
have forgotten that South Kensington is not the whole world. 
These pictures may be interesting to the personal friends and fellow- 
workers of the late Mr. Sykes; but, unfortunately, in a short life, 
which might almost be described as only a long illness, he had not 
sufficient time to make himself known to the public; and 
Sones beeaie bey gaat lg ee eae 

le} avo ma’ 0! it i 
= — Hy te condemns them accordingly. oe 

erhaps the wisest step the South Kensington departm: 
take would be to withdraw the catalogue, commen the pe hacer 
(omitting, at all events, all the oil paintings), and then open it to 
the public with a new catalogue, prefaced, if prefaced it must be, 
by a simple and grammatical record of the artist’s career, and per- 
haps a few remarks on decorative art. They would’ thus do 
justice to Mr, Sykes and confer a benefit on the public, in making 
it acquainted with one of the most skilful designers of ornament that 
modern times have known—an artist whose decorative works are a8 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Happy is that journalist who is in a position to make a statement 
which he is certain no one will contradict. The weather is hot, and 
very hot—a fact which cannot be disputed; and hot weather is not 
favourable to the dramatic art—another fact which nobody in a 
position to judge will endeavour to deny. There is no news this 
week ; at least, hardly any to write of. Bulwer’s bombastic and 
effective play of “ The ey! of Lyons” has been brought out at the 
OLYMPIC, with Miss Kate Terry and Mr. Neville as the heroine and 
hero. “David Garrick” and “ Lord Dundreary Married and Done 
For” still run at the HayMARK&T; and I hear that Miss Marie 
Wilton’s light troupe are doing wonders at Manchester. The event of 
the week has been the Dramatic College féte at the CrysTAL PALACE, 
which, being a thorough piece of organised personation and perform- 
ance, comes within your Lounger's province. The entertainments were 
various and attractive, as usual, There was Richardson’s Show, 
which performed two thrilling dramas ; Addison and Rebins’s Grand 
Sensation Waxwork; Professor Toole’s Chinese Exhibition; the 
Magic Temple ; the Hall of Merry Momus (not serious Momus, you 
perceive, but merry Momus), where the celebrities of the music-halls 
sang, played, and recited; the Pagoda of Fychow, with the real 
Chang, Lady Chang, and their attendants; the White Lilies of the 
Prairie, a group of sham Ethiopian serenaders ; a fairy singing-bird, 
a very ingenious piece of mechanism ; a Fairy Post-office; a Gipsy 
Cave ; La Montana Espiral ; a Royal Dramatic College Betting-ring, 
with short-petticoated female jockeys ; a National Dog Show ; a Cat 
Show ; Mrs. Howard Paul’s Pavilion of Pincushions ; several Aunt 
Sallys; a Punch and Judy; an Outrageous Ourang-outang; a 
Californian cart; and a wonderful dwarf, I find I have not 
yet mentioned the Fancy Fair, where, as usual, ladies connected 
with the theatrical profession presided, and offered for sale and sold 
articles for ornament and use. As a whole, the entertainments, 


with professional batsmen and bowlers, and danger and ridicule to all | exhibitions, &c., were good—best among all was Prof Toole’ ‘ 

who seek it as an occasional recreation, 80 this volunteer rifle-shooting | Chinese Exhibition; and of the perambulating desthe pte aed rom Te a fouls ent and who evoked 
is being gradually converted from the accomplishment of the many to | Ourang-outang bore the palm. The Derby Betting-ring was a | unfavourable influen = — under the most 
the study, emolument, and even the livelihood of the select. ‘The | failure—and deservedly so. It was in bad taste, and in that worst ~ 


of bad taste—theatrical bad taste. I trust that a large sum has 
been gathered this year for the Dramatic College, and that the 
enormous expenses which, it has been remarked in two or three, 
journals, have eaten up three fourths of the income of the college 
will be reduced to a minimum. Merrymaking, fun, fooling, and 
absurdity are excellent things in the cause of charity ; but a shilling 
subscribed to a charitable institution should be to that institution 
itself as near twelve pence as possible. From another point of view, 
too, the annual Dramatic College féte is capable of improvement. 
Those who get up a charity must be above any suspicion that they 
are endeavouring to advertise themselves, Charity is one thing, 
self-advertisemext another and a very different thing. If actors 
wish their art to be placed upon a level with other arts and with the 
liberal professions, they must consider how much the members of 
other arts and of the liberal professions sacrifice, No poet, novelist, 
or painter prints in large letters that he is the greatest living poet, 
novelist, or painter in Kurope, Asia, Africa, or America, bar- 


t mass of the volunteers will not go in and pay the unnecessarily 
ory entrance-fees demanded at Wimbledon, where even a trial-shot 
costs sixpence. They know well enough that they stand no chance 
against the scores of well-known men whose names are to be seen in 
every list of winners, Consequently, such men are satisfied with 
passing creditably through their “classes.” Prize-winning, or 
* pot-shooting,” has now become a business, There is, perhaps, 
scarcely a metropolitan volunteer who does not know at least 
one sample of a professional rifleman who has abandoned his 
other business to subscribe himself as “ honorary member” of one 
or even more volunteer regiments for the mere ——— of 
shooting for prizes and of carrying them off, and who finds his time 
and money profitably thus invested, Those who have more useful 
avocations, and to encourage whose proficiency with the rifle prizes 
were primarily instituted, find themselves compelled to abandon 
hopeless contests, Pot-shooters carry off the cups, money, and prize- 
rifles (of the best make) for future matches, and the country finds 


AUSTRIAN PRISONERS OF WAR.—The Italian 
correspondence between General the Baron John, Bp ey ereeiomngrer 
General La Marmora, touching a report that three chasseurs, wounded and 
captured by the Italians at Santa Lucia, had been barbarously hanged. Ac- 
cording to the tale, the sufferers were rescued by their countrymen, and two 
of them recovered, but the third went mad. General Jon vaunted the 


Italian papers notice, not only the inherent improba th 
the total absence of any evidence or witnesses to rover t \aeaks a 
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The Lancet Sanitary Commission on Workhouse Infirmaries of 
London, Laneet Office. 


Few revelations have startled and shocked public feeling so 
greatly as those which have recently been made of the condition and 
management of the workhouse infirmaries of London. The whole 
system—or rather lack of system——upon which the poorhouses of the 
metropolis are conducted has been found, on investigation, to be 
faulty and rotten ; but perhaps the worst and most revolting of the 
whole is the condition of the infirmaries, or so-called sick wards, 
Practically, a workhouse is, from its very nature, to a large extent 
a hospital—a receptacle for sick, lame, and impotent persons—and 
should be constructed and managed as a hospital, Should be, 
we say; but experience and inquiry have shown that the very 
reverse is the case, To insufficient space and faulty construc- 
tion have been added want of classification of the inmates 
according to the nature of their respective ailments; bad nursing, 
or rather no nursing at all; inferior and inappropriate diet ; 
inadequate medical attendance, bad medicine, and an utter 
inattention to the proper administration of such drugs as were 
supplied, In addition to all this, and aggravating all other 
evils tehfold, were the facts that in scarcely a single instance 
were paid and skilled nurses employed, and that the pauper nurses, 
besides being incompetent and careless, appropriated to their own 
use the beer, wine, spirits, and other comforts ordered for the sick, 
and got drunk by the frauds practised. That such a state of things 
coal exist under the bor “pone and with the tacit sanction, at 
least, of boards of guardians who were supposed to be intelligent, 
humane, and conscientious gentlemen, was the most astounding fact 
of the whole affair. But that these abuses did exist, and with 
the tacit sanction of the guardians, has been proved beyond 
a doubt —first in the reports of the Lancet commission, and 
subsequently, and consequently, by the investigations under- 
taken under the auspices of the Poor-Law Board, As, 
however, the official inquiries have all followed the revelations made 
by the Lancet commissioners, it is to these gentlemen, and to the 
enterprise of the journal which employed them, that we owe our 
knowledge of the horrors of our workhouse infirmaries, as well as 
the partial ameliorations that have been made, and the chances that 
exist of a thorough remedy of most glaring abuses being ere long 
applied. 

P he volume before us contains the reports furnished by its com- 
missioners to the Lancet, and published in the columns of that jour- 
nal, from which they have now been reprinted, We cannot, for our 
part, help thinking that the writer of the Introduction to the reports 
is somewhat over-kind to the guardians when he says that it is not 
so much individuals as the system that is to blame for the evils that 
exist. To blame “ the system” has been a favourite course in more 
things than workhouse management, and has saved not a few de- 
linquents from the consequences of their misconduct ; but no system 
can be either good or bad except in so far as it is well or ill 
worked by individuals, Mg ar individuals, then—upon responsible 
officials--should blame be laid and punishment inflicted whenever 
and wherever mismanagement, neglect, and cruelty are proved 
to have been perpetrated. 

It was in April, 1865, after the exposures in the cases of the men 
Daly and Gibson, that the Lancet commission was appointed. The 
gentlemen nominated—Mr. Ernest Hart, of St. Mary’s Hospital ; Dr, 
Anstie, of Westminster Hospital ; and Dr. Carr, of Blackheath—were 
all thoroughly competent, by experience and earnestness, for the task 
committed to their hands; and no one can read the reports in the 
volume before us without being convinced that they discharged their 
duties in an able, honest, and skilful manner, And they are not with- 
out their reward, Although much yet requires to be done—indeed, a 
thorough change in the whole management and treatment of the sick 

r is needed—considerable improvements have been made upon 
the state of affairs which obtained when the Lancet commissioners 
commenced their labours, Thus, “at Bermondsey and at Shoreditch 
the resolution has been taken to employ a staff of paid nurses ; at 
Lewisham considerable structural improvements have been made ; at 
St. Giles’s a more liberal dietary has been introduced ; at the Strand 
Union measures have been taken to construct a new infirmary in the 
country; at St, Pancras further nurses have been employed and 
other improvements made ; at St. Marylebone two night-nurses have 
been engaged, and baths, towels, and hair-brushes have been multi- 
plied. Our suggestions have also been adopted in many im- 
portant particulars, we believe, at Lambeth and at St.-George-the- 
Martyr; and, no doubt, other alterations have been adopted 
elsewhere which have not come under our notice, as these 
chance to have done.” These are important results, and the pro- 
prietors of the Lancet may well regard them as a ‘splendid com- 

nsation ” for their labours. But more—much more—requires to 

done. Above all things, a rigid watch must be kept upon the 

way in which the guardians and their underlings conduct themselves, 
sothat the public may be sure that pretended are real improvements, 
The public, the press, and the Association for Improving the 
Management of Workhouse Infirmaries must not rest content till 
the sick poor have secured to them the same advantages of “pure 
air, baths, efficient ward arrangements, skilled nursing, suf- 
ficient and unfettered medical attendance, proper medicine, and 
wholesome diet which are supplied to the inmates of the voluntary 
hospitals,” 

e cannot at present enter more fully into the details of ‘abuses 
disclosed in these reports, We recommend all who feel an interest— 
and who does not ?—in the proper care of the infirm sick and poor 
to carefully study the volume before us; and, in conclusion, we 
promise our best aid, as opportunity shall offer, in forwarding the 
needed reforms. The summing-up of the Introduction to these 
reports we heartily indorse :— 

Patch up the present system as we may, and it will still continue to be a 
scandal and reproach, Foreigners coming over here are not slow to discover 
that the public hospitals of London, of which we boast so much, accommo- 
date but a small portion of the sick. The State hospitals are in workhouse 
wards. They are closed against observation; they pay no heed to public 
opinion ; they pay no toll toscience. They contravene therules of hygiene ; 
they are under the government of men profoundly ignorant of hospital rules, 
They are separate from the world of medical observation and from the 
sphere of benevolent and voluntary visitation and sid. The doctor and 
patient are alike the objects of a pinching parsimony. There is neither uni- 
formity, nor liberality, nor intelligence in the management. If all were 
present, they must still be badly conducted. For there can be no worse type 
of hospital steward than the workhouse master; no worse influences under 
which sick wards can exist than side by side with the wards for able-bodied 
paupers. To perpetuate thirty-nine bad hospitals where half a dozen good 
ones will suffice would be an act of grave and dangerous misgovernment, 


Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer, in Sweden, By MARGARET 
Howitt. London: Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 

In a very beautiful preface to this volume, by Mrs. Mary Howiti 
an apology is offered for “details which may a poi trifling,” an 
the apology is founded upon the idea that they all bear more or less 
upon the character and life of Miss Bremer. The apology will be 
cordially accepted by all readers; but the “details” are interesting 
rather as toates which go to complete the picture of life in Sweden 
which these volumes present than as relating to Miss Bremer, of 
whom, perhaps, little that is new is to be found in the pages before 
us, Her story, simple and uneventful as it is, has been told over 
and over again, and her books are familiar in every household. 
Swedish life, just as she exhibited it for usin her stories, we find 
depicted in these pages. Here are all the old features over again— 
the — and sociability of the people; the general air of crisp- 
ness which belongs to a life so much of which has to 
spent in cold weather; the tendency to enthusiasms, great and 
small, which makes these northern folk so charming—we had 
almost said so amusing; and last, not least (we hope the word will 
give no offence) a certain juvenile, unconscious snobbishness, hard 
to define or to illustrate, but which does play its part, in spite of the 
sociability of which we spoke. All this lies upon the surface of Miss 
Howitt’s agreeable volumes. The people that come before us are 
just like grown-up children; the very Court seems a court of 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


marionnettes. Miss Howitt does not see anything funny, appa- 
rently, in telling English readers that “ Baron de Geer is the author 
of the novels * Heart Emotions at Dalrik,’ and ‘8, H.T.,’ but has 
now abandoned fiction for the higher and more momentous study 
of mankind which is required for the statesman;” or that 
“Miss Bremer grieves over his tendency to Rationalism,” and 
reads Mill on “Representative Government” at his instiga- 
tion. But we confess to smiling over the simplicity of the 
gossiping mind which records for English readers that 
‘Baron de Geer” was the author of “Heart Emotions at 
Dalrik.” It affects one—to borrow an illustration from “ Felix 
Holt ’—-as little as an offer of dignities in an unknown country. 
But, let us be understood—these are things to be smiled at, not 
laughed at. Miss Howitt is a lady of fine intelligence, and has pro- 
duced an interesting book. It is not very thrilling to be told that 
“Froken Esselde” wrote a memoir of Sophie Adlersparre in the 
Home Magazine ; or that Baron de Geer “is connected with business 
in China” (how sweetly vague !) ; but these things are mere chips 
in porridge; and the only thing we complain of is, “that the 
three Mesdames Vendelkriika, the poor dressmakers with weak 
eyes,” and “Mrs, Widow Visbur,” are spoken of with a little 
of that juvenile snobbishness to which we have just referred. 
But it is a satisfaction to know that “ Hulda says that in the course 
of her life she has had many remarkable dreams,” It has happened 
to us to hear a lady make exactly the same observation, Have any 
of our readers ever heard anything like it? We will beg leave to 
quote two touching anecdotes of 
FREDRIKA BREMER’S CHILDHOOD, 

There were several children at Arsta ; some elegant, and outwardly gifted 
by nature. Fredrika was not one of these; she was clumsy, and hada 
something peculiar about her. Her mother, a beautiful and stately woman, 
never either encouraged or praised the apparently ungifted chiid, whose 
whole soul almost adored her, and admired and wondered at her beauty. 
One day, Fredrika, in a sort of wanton recklessness, cut her front hair quite 
close, and the next moment, hearing her mether’s approaching footstep, a 
thrill of alarm passed through her, and she became conscious of having com- 
mitted an unheard-of offence. To her utter astonishment, however, her 
mother on seeing her, exclaimed, “ Why, child, what has come to thee ? 
Thou look’st quite handsome! Thy forehead is not so low as I imagined!’ 
That wasenough, From that - the child patiently extracted her low- 
growing front hair by the roots, till it finally ceased to grow. One of her 
most earnest prayers to God was that her mother might manifest love 
towemis her, 

Baron Wrede, otherwise the Bremer’s ‘‘ Cousin Fabian,” spent much of 
his youth with his relatives at Arsta, joining in the glees and chorales which 
they sang in the large upper hall. He took part in an opera which Miss 
Bremer composed at the age of twelve—a wonderful little play, full of 
shepherds and shepherdesses and amazing events. It was performed in 
state in the upper dining-room, and went off with éclat. One thing, how- 
ever, was wanting to the young authoress and composer—the applause and 
admiration of her parents. They said nothing, and poor Fredrika went to 
bed disconsolate. It struck her, however, that surely between themselves 
the parents would pass some judgment on her work, and, whether it were 
favourable or not, she must learn it, She knew that it was not right to 
listen ; nevertheless, she rose from her bed and stole on tiptoe along a little 
side passage to the door of her parents’ chamber. She placed her ear at the 
keyhole and listened breathlessly. ‘ Fredrika,” Yes! she caught her own 
name; and, trembling with excitement, heard her mother say, “I never 
knew such a wonderful child as our Fredrika ; we may look for something 
extraordinary in her asa woman!" Oh, the joy of that moment to the poor 
little listener! It extinguished the memory of many a secret heartache, 
The mother’s prophecy proved true, and she lived to be justly proud of her 
daughter, whom in after-life she fully appreciated and compensated with 
deep affection. 

We can recommend the book as being really pleasant reading, and 
the little woodcuts as having a naiveté about them which harmonises 
with the general tone of the text. There is a photographic 
portrait of Miss Bremer, and one of the Queen Dowager of Sweden, 
the latter eee | a countenance the expression of which is 
extremely beautiful. 


A Lifes Love. By the Author of “ Heiress of the Blackburnfoot.” 
Two vols, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


This new novel, by a writer whose former attempt was a pleasant 
success, takes us to some times and scenes pleasant to look back 
upon, It begins admirably, with some lifelike pictures of Glasgow 
society as it existed in the year 1766. This was the time when 
tobacco-lords flourished and cotton-lords had not been dreamed of ; 
when distinctions of society were ten times more rigidly marked 
than they are in these days, and marked equally by dress as by the 
taboo, The tobacco-lords wore scarlet cloaks, cocked hats, and 
golden-headed canes ; whilst “their own flesh and blood,” as the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer would say, had to be content with 
mere snuff-brown, and something in woollen from the knee down- 
ward, The eyes of the scarlet cloak had an elevation of 90 degs. or 
thereby, as snuff-brown passed by in humility, glad of the faintest 
welcome from the stately trade patrician. Douglas Jerrold’ 
“ Wholesales do not mix with Retails” is true to life indeed; but it 
is not exclusively modern, nor is it exclusively London. Something 
of the vein indicated runs attractively throughout these two 
volumes ; and with an apparent truthfulness which seems to make 
the reader eye-witness, and to put the writer on the solemn 
authority of his oath. But it so happens that before the 
book is finished the tobacco-lords are in a state of suf- 
fering, and the cotton-lords are seeing their way to sweeping the 
field of prosperity. But there is another class of people, more in- 
teresting still, with which the book opens. At a Hallowe'en party, 
there is Dr. John Moore, a physician of the time, known afterwards 
for having written a gook, which nobody now ever reads, “ Zeluco,” 
and with him his little son John, born 1761, and afterwards left alone 
with his glory at Corunna in 1808; and also another small nut-burning 
hero of five or six, subsequently known to future military chroniclers 
as Major-General Sir Thomas Munroe. But these people, who might 
have been interesting, are not followed up; and very soon the title 
of the book is vindicated, and the story is ‘love, still love.” And a 
good love-story it is. The dandy, would-be hero, Angus, turns out 
badly; with as little heroism to recommend him as some of 
Thackeray’s characters, and as much meanness, Plain John 
Macfarlane, the rising cotton-lord, and his excellent father, give 
salt to the society, and which is wanted; for, though some of the 
women are self-sacrificing and devoted, many are tedious, and the 
men are not always sufficiently strongly marked to keep hold on the 
attention, As a love-story this is sorrowful enough, but it is en- 
livened with much genuine humour, especially in the person of the 
romance-devourer who becomes so prosaic when in possession of a 
husband. We recommend “ A Life’s Love” as a tale of no every- 
day merits, or at least of more merits than pretension, 


Reform and Reformers, London: 8, O. Beeton. 

This is what our French neighbours would call “a book de 
circonstance ”"—that is, a volume for the time. Reform has occupied 
a share of public attention lately, and is likely to do so still ; 
and therefore a sketch of past efforts in this work, and some in- 
formation touching the leading workers, will not be unwelcome, This 
information is supplied to some extent—not in an exhaustive fashion, 
however—in the little work before us, which does not profess to contain 
anything original, but is merely a compilation from various sources, 
such as old magazines and other ephemeral publications, An 
American work on English reformers, by Mr. Staunton (not the 
Federal Secretary for War), has been freely laid under contribution, 
and some very good matter has been extracted from its pages, Inter- 
8) with sketches of the struggles for Parliamentary Reform, 

atholic Emancipation, and the abolition of slavery, we have bio- 
ag memoirs of Major Cartwright, Cobbett, O'Connell, Earl 

rey, Brougham, Earl Russell, Bentham, Romilly, Cobden, &c., all 
which sre very readable; and, if not very profound, are at least 
interesting at present, when some idea of what manner of men the 
old reformers were may be useful and instructive to those who have 
to carry on the work now. 


Hardwicke's Crown Peerage, 1866. Compiled by Epwarp 
WALForRD, M.A, London: R, Hardwicke, 

Mr. Hardwicke's shilling series, embracing the Peerage, Baronet- 

age, Knightage, and House of Commons of the United Kingdom, 
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have long been well and favourably known to the public. Numerous 
applications having been received by the publisher for these works 
in a more compact and convenient form, he has printed an edition 
on fine paper, and had the whole series bound up in one neat and 
handy volume, which is now issued, corrected up to the latest date, 
under the title of the “ Crown Peerage.” In this compendious book 
all the information to be found in more pretentious works is com- 
prised ; and the price, indicated by the title, places the volume 
within the reach of all to whom such a book of reference is a 
desideratum, 


_ , THE NEW MINISTRY. 
THE following is a complete list of the new Ministry :— 


: CABINET, 

First Lord of the Treasury ... .... The Earl of Derby, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr, Disraeli. 
Home Secretary ... wea sae Mr. Walpole. 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs ... Lord Stanley. 


Secretary for the Colonies 

Secretary for War 

Secretary for India as 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Lord Chancellor ... hee 

President of the Council sy sas 
Lord Privy Seal ... is = aes 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Chief Commissioner of Works... 
President of Poor-Law Board ... 
President of Board of Trade 


Lord Carnarvon, 
General Peel, 

Lord Cranbourne, 

Sir J. Pakington, 

Lord Chelmsford, 

Duke of Buckingham. 
The Earl of Malmesbury. 
The Earlof Devon, 
Lord J, Manners, 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
Sir S. Northcote. 


Postmaster-General ... sas «+ Duke of 

Junior Lord of the Treasury ... «+» Hon. G, joe 
Joint Secretaries to the Treasury—Colonel Taylor, Mr. G. W. Hunt. 
Under-Secretary for the Home Depernnak Lord Belmore; Foreign 
Affairs, Mr. E, Egerton; Colonies, Mr, Adderley ; War, Lord 
Longford ; India, Sir J. Fergusson. : : 

JUNIOR LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY, 

Mr. Du Cane, Admiral Dacres, 
Sir J, Hay. Admiral G. H, Seymour, 
Admiral Mylne, 


Secretary to the Admiralt; nae .. Lord Hen nNnOx, 
Attorney-General oes ss .. Sir H. ont m a 
Solicitor-General ae at + Mr, Bovill. 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade... Mr. 8. Cave. 
Judge-Advocate-General a «. Mr, Mowbray, 
Secretary to the Poor-Law Board ..._ Mr, R. Earle, 
Vice-President of Council on Education Mr, Corry, 

’ IRELAND, 
Lord Lieutenant ... tee .«- Marquis of Abercorn, 
Chief Secretary ... Lord Naas, 
Lord Chancellor ... Mr. Brewster. 
Attorney-General Mr, George. 
Solicitor-General... 7 Sie 

SCOTLAND, 
Lord Advocate ... as +» Mr. Patton, 
Solicitor-General... sk Mr, 8. Gordon, 
THE HOUSEHOLD, 

Lord Chamberlain , ... Earl of Bradford, 


Lord High Steward Duke of Marlborough, 


Vice-Chamberlain Lord Claud Hamilton, 
Comptroller Lord Royston, 
Treasurer ates Lord Burghley, 
Master of the Horse... Duke of Beaufort, 
Master of the Buckhounds Lord Colville, 


RoyAL Visiv TO A BREWERY.—On Tuesday the Prince of Wales visited 
the brewery of Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, and Co., at Spitalfields, 
and spent a considerable time in viewing the various departments of that 
great establishment His Royal Highness was accompanied by the Duke of 
Sutherland and attended by Colonel Grey. Before the Prince left the yard 
the men surrounded him at a respectful distance and raised a peal of hurrahs 
which must have been heard at a long distance from the brewery. The 
cheers were taken up by a dense crowd outside, who gave his Royal High- 
hess an enthusiastic greeting as he appeared in the streets. The Prince of 
Wales subsequently honoured the firm by his company at luncheon. 

PASSENGER AND GUARD COMMUNICATION IN RAILWAY TRAINS.—A 
system of electrical communication between passengers and guards, and 
between guards and drivers, is now in use in the mail and tidal trains of 
the South-Eastern Railway. The apparatus, invented by Mr. Walker, elec- 
trician to the company, is very simple in its nature and working. The 
passenger compartments have on each side, near the roof of the carriage, a 
circular box, in the centre of which is a knob, which, on being pulled, rings 
the bells in the guards’ vans, and on the outside throws out a small glass 
disc set in an iron rim, The guards see at once the compartment from 
which the alarm-signal has been sent, and at their discretion they may at 
once either stop the train by signalling to the driver or proceed to the next 
station, Passengers cannot restore the knob to its former place after it has 
been pulled out, nor replace the indicator outside to its normal position, We 
do not know that any Act exists to meet the case ; but the company state, in 
an intimation placed close to the apparatus, that the passengers will be 
“accountable for any false alarm.” On Monday morning a special train 
left the Charing-cross station for Dover, fitted with the new apparatus, The 
experiments were, we believe, perfectly satisfactory. The signals between 
the guards, with the returns, were given with great precision ; as also the 
signals of assumed passengers, The electrical communication is maintained 
by wires passing under the eaves of the carriages, and between the carriages 
by spiral wires. The power employed is an electrical battery in the front 
and rear guards’ vans, of eighteen cells in each case. 

FRANCE AND THE NEEDLE-GUN.—The Lvénement has received the fol- 
lowing “ communicated" note :—‘*In your number of the 6th you assert 
that the Prussian needle-gun was presented to the Emperor Napoleon two 
years back, and that his Majesty merely thought fit to place it among his 
curious arms. The gun in question was presented to the Emperor six years 
ago, and immediately the committee of artillery, by his Majesty’s orders, 
engaged in the task of comparing together all the guns which load at the 
breech. Upwards of one hundred models were tried, and it was only last 
year that an arm was adopted far superior to the Prussian one. The troops 
at the camp of Chalons will in ashort time receive a great number.” A 
correspondent states that a few days ago, after a conversation with the 
Minister of War and a superior officer of artillery, the Emperor gave orders 
that the fabrication of muskets of the present model should immediately stop 
and that 200,000 needle-guns of an improved kind should be manufactured 
forthwith, There is only one battalion of the camp at Chilons armed with 
breech-loaders. The Cent Gardes have been armed with them for some time, 
The Prussian needle-gun, it appears, was tried repeatedly last year, at the 
request of the Emperor of the French, by scientific officers. They admitted 
its good qualities, but raised two objections, which were considered fatal, 
The gun can be fired six times in a minute, but the seventh or eighth time 
the barrel becomes so hot that it canot be touched. This is the first 
objection. The second is that the gun requires to be repeatedly cleaned, and 
that with a care which the soldier is not avle to bestow while in action,” 

THE LOCK-OUT ON THE CLYDE.—This unfortunate quarrel, which was 
supposed to have been quite settled by the resolution of the workmen's 
delegates to accept the masters’ terms, is in danger of breaking out again 
as virulently as ever, A number of riveters and carpenters still decline 
to resume work unless on conditions which their employers will not admit, 
and the latter have adopted very strong measures to put an end to the 
difficulty, The riveters of the London and Glasgow Engineering and 
Shipbuilding Company will not return to their work unless certain men at 
preset employed by the firm be discharged. This the company refuses to 
do, and it is supported by the full strength of the Masters’ Association, 
which, at a meeting on Friday week, resolved in the first place, that, unleas 
the riveters in question returned to their work before the 2éch inst., and in 
consideration of the fact that the riveters in full employment were sup- 
porting those who were idle, no riveters members of trades’ unions 
would be employed by the members of the association on and after 
the 30th inst.; in the second place, that, as many men were still 
prevented from resuming work, owing to the dictation of the Trades Union, 
and that as they were supported by those in employment, the Masters’ 
Association resolved that if such a course be persisted in no workmen what- 
ever, members of trades’ unions, will be employed by the masters. While 
thisis the state of affairs on the Clyde, theshipbuildersof Newcastle have just 

a resolution recommending the iron shipbuilders on the Tyne, Wear 
and Tees to reduce, on or before the Ist of August, the wages of their 
platers, riveters, and all other ironworkers to the extent of 10 per cent, 
the labourers’ wages to be reduced 5 per cent. The strike in the Scotch 
iron trade still continues, and at least 60 blast furnaces have been damped 
out during the last two weeks, As each furnace can turn out 25 tons of 
iron per day, the iron market is soon likely to be famished. Many of the 
men on strike have obtained work elsewhere, but very few have yet resumed 
work on the masters’ conditions, 
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COMPLETION OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL SPIRE. 


THURSDAY, the 28th ult., was the day fixed upon to commemorate 
the completion of the spire of Chichester Cathedral. At four o'clock 
in the morning the citizens were aroused from their slumbers by the 
firing of a Royal salute, the signal for the hanging out and the un- 
furling of some 400 flags of every size and colour from the tower to 
the top of the spire, a distance of 170 ft , the uprights or supports to 
the ingenious and effective scaffolding being hid by streamers, At 
five o'clock the bells from Bishop Langton’s tower rang out merry 

Groups of citizens were early in the streets, which towards 
noon beeame thronged. At about one o'clock the people began to 
assemble in the grounds of Mr, E. T. Poe, Oaklands, and, preceded 
by the bands of the Royal Sussex Militia and 10th Sussex Rifle 
Volunteers, conducted by Mr. Haydn Rogers, passed down North- 
street in the following order:—-The architect, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; clerk of the Works, Mr. Marshall; contractor, 


CROWNING OF THE SPIRE OF CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


Mr. Beanland; foreman, Mr. Norrie; and the seventy work- 
men of the cathedral, On arriving at the council-chamber 
they were joined by the executive committee, headed by the Duke 
of Richmond, the chairman, the Lord Bishop of Chichester, the 

and Chapter, and a large number of the clergy; M. J. A. 
Smith, M.P., and Lord H. G. Lennox, M.P., the city members ; and 
the Mayor and Corporation, preceded by the macebearer. To these 
succeeded the staff of the Royal Sussex Militia, the 10th Sussex 
Volunteers, the boys of Oliver Whitby’s school, the Order of Odd 
Fellows, and the Ancient Order of Foresters, with a very large body 
of citizens and their friends, Here and there throughout the cortége 
were flagbearers, The procession passed the cross into West-street, 
the houses of which were decorated with flags, and, on arriving 
opposite the north transept of the cathedral, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Lord Bishop, clergy, and gentlemen, ascended the platform 
erected for their reception, when at a given signal the vane or 
weathercock was drawn up from the platform by a running 
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line to the top of the spire, where it was finally fixed by 
Mr. Beanland and Mr. Marshall amidst the shouts of the people and 
the firing of cannon, the band playing the National Anthem, and 
“the crowning of the spire” ended, The interesting ceremony over 
the processionists entered the cathedral in the same order, when a 
short and appropriate service took place, The workmen of the 
cathedral were afterwards treated to a dinner in Priory Park, 
where a public dinner took place, some 400 of the nobility, clergy, 
citizens, and their friends, being present. The Duke of Itichmond 
occupied the chair. The children of all the schools in the city were 
treated to cake and wine in Canon-lane. The inmates of the poor- 
house were regaled with roast beef and plum pudding, and after- 
wards admitted to the park ; indeed, the entertainment committee 
made it a day of rejoicing for all classes, Various athletic and other 
sports took place in the park, where the band of the 3ist Regiment 
played during the dinner. A grand display of fireworks closed a 
Gay that will be long remembered in the annals of Chichester. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACES AT 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Tuk antagonism of scullers of this country and those of other 
lands has ever been regarded with much interest in a national point 
of view. On June 16, 1863, Richard Augustus Willoughby Green, 
the Australian, essayed his prowess over the English metropolitan 
aquatic course against Robert Chambers, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and was defeated ; and the latter, in his turn, succumbed to Henry 
Kelley last year, who consequently became champion of the 
Thames, At the close of last season a new candidate—one from the 
Far West—was put in nomination to dispute the aquatic supe- 
riority with Kelley, in the | grees of James Hamill, of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, champion of America; and, after some correspon- 
dence, two matches were agreed upon between them, the first to 
take place on Wednesday, the 4th inst., from the High-level Bridge, 
on the e, to Leamington point, for £250 a side; and the second, 
on the following day, half the course out and with a turn, for,the 
same amount of money, 


ENTRY OF THE PRUSSIANS INTO HANOVER. 


more hollow affair it would be difficult to conceive. So strongly had 
the men been at variance respecting the time at which the race 
should come off, owing to an omission in the articles, that it was at 
one time thought doubtful whether there would be a race at all ; 
but the presence of the backers and friends on the Tuesday evening, 
at a meeting at the Newcastle Daily Chronicle office, resulted in the 
agreement that the first race should be rowed at 7.30 a.m., and the 
second at 8.30. At the stipulated time both men were at their 
places. Hamill appeared to be, as represented during his recent 
sojourn for training purposes in the north, very strong and 
thick-set, with muscular power; he is 5ft. 7 in, in 
height, weighs ilst, 2lb,, and is ag Fagen P oy of age. 
Herry Kelley is 5ft, 9in., weighs 10st. 71b., and is thirty-six 
— of age. Kelley had trained at the Dun Cow, Dunston, under 

rewitt, and rowed in a very fine boat by send of that 

lace; Hamill trained at Mr. Brown’s, Blenheim House, with 

ohn Hamill and James Laughlin, accompanied by a few 
Americans, Betting was 6 to 4 on Kelley; both men looked 


The first of these was duly contested on the day named, but a| very confident as they sat in their boats ready for the start, 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES RECEIVING PORSES FOR THE HOME FOR LITTLE 
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in the mce of such a multitude as has rarely been 
seen at a t-race. The start took place at 7.50, and Kelley imme- 
diately led by half a length ; but so rapidly did the American ply 


his sculls that he became level at Davidson's mill. Kelley went 
away again almost immediately, and became clear at the Skinner's- 
burn, The difference in the respective styles of rowing was very 
marked and peculiar. Kelley was rowing the long, steady pull of 
thirty-eight or forty strokes per minute, highly effective by his 
finished superiority of action ; while his opponent—who used shorter 
sculls on board, not overlapping, as Kelley's did—was taking short, 
sharp, round, and rapid strokes, to the number, it is said, at one 
time, of nearly sixty per minute, The lasting style of the Londoner 
was unmistakably manifest ; and although the American exerted all 
his energies, the Lciene of the day was against him. At the end of 
a mile Kelley was eight lengths ahead; at the Meadows house he 
had increased the lead to twenty lengths; at half the way to 300 

ards, and he won by more than a quarter of a mile, Colonel 

awkes was referee, 

The second race took place, as arranged, on Thursday, the 


30YS AT FARNINGHAM., 
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30 
5th. In the opening race the course was five miles ont all with the 
tide; but in the second it was two miles and a half out from the 


High-level Bridge with the tide, and two miles and a half in against 
it, The vast superiority shown by Kelley on the previous day made 
him the favourite at 8 and 10 to 1, and at that price the takers were 
far frou: numerous, Half-past eight was the time appointed, and 
the incu were at their stations immediately afterwards. Ina few 
minutes they were off, Kelley drawing a slight lead at about thirty- 
eight strokes per minute and Hamill with about fifty-four, which he 
slightly increased, rowing with enormous power, and, drawing upon 
his opponent, came almost level with him at the Skinner’s-burn, 
Kelley, who had his man at this moment in his power, and ultimately 
did as he liked with him, went gradually away, and was a clear 
length ahead at Grindstone-quay, and within the next three minutes 
headed him by three more, 
quarter of a mile astern, and in about half a mile more he resigned 
the contest, The fine rowing of Kelley was greeted with a most 
unmistakable demonstration, 


THE ENTRY OF THE PRUSSIAN TROOPS INTO 
HANOVER. 


Tre events of the seven days’ war which has entirely altered the 
political disposition of Northern and Southern Germany have followed 
each other with such amazing rapidity that artists aud special 
reporters are alike at fault, since the news of yesterday is but the 
beginuing of the accomplished enterprise of to-day. | 

hat will be the fate of the smaller German States, even should 
an armistice and a general pacification be accomplished, it is difficult 
even to guess; for Prussia, in the full tide of victory, is scarcely 
likely to abate demands which were more than hinted at even | 
when the result of the conflict was doubtful. The promptitude and | 
dispatch with'which her forces occupied all the principal places in | 
their route without waiting for the opinions of the Princes and 
potentates who owned the territory gave her a decided advantage, | 
which the threatened co-operation of two or three ill-disciplined little 
armies with the main body of the Austrian troops did little to dis- | 
turb, One of these decided measures, accomplished with stern | 
and implacable silence, notwithstanding the threats and appeals of 
the aggrieved ruler, was the entry of the Prussian forces into | 
Hanover and the utter disregard of the protests of the King and of | 
the removal of his army towards Gittingen. The truth is that the 
Prussian Government relied, after all, upon the indifference of the 
people of theze smaller States ; and their reliance was not altogether 
misplaced, for where the inhabitants were not indifferent they even 
made some exhibition of a welcome to the soldiers of the Prussian 
army, 


HOME FOR LITTLE BOYS AT FARNINGHAM. 

Tuk foundation of the new ye egy, which are about to be erected 
at Horton Kirby, near Farningham, Kent, and which are destined to 
become the permanent Home for Little Boys, was laid on the 7th inst., 
by her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, The occasion was 
one calculated to excite a great degree of interest, not only on account 
of the character of the institution in whose welfare her Royal High- | 
ness was thus graciously pleased to evince her sympathy, but also | 
by reason of the fact that this was the first time the Princess had | 
taken a conspicuous part in similar proceedings. The Royal party 
left London by special train, at half-past twelve, and arrived at 
Farningham station a few minutes after one o'clock, They imme- 
diately entered the carriages which were to convey them to the 
pavilion where the ceremony of the day was to take place, and were 
accompanied thither by the Queen’s Own West Kent Yeomanry, | 
under the command of Captain Laurie. The Royal party were | 
greeted with every mark of loyalty and enthusiasm all along — 
the road leading to the site of the new buildings. On the | 
arrival of the Prince and Princess at the ground, they were | 
received by Mr. R. C. Hanbury, M.P., the president of the | 
Home for Little Boys, and proceeded at once to the marquee | 
erected for the occasion, There were present to meet their | 
Royal Highnesses the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord and 
Lady Cranworth, Lord and Lady Sydney, Lord Darnley, Sir B. W. 
Bridges, M.P., Sir E. Filmer and Lady, Sir Morton and Lady Peto, 
and Mr, Farmer Baily, High Sheriff of Kent. A hymn having been 
sung by the children of the institution, Mr. Hanbury, the president, 
read a lengthened address to the Princess of Wales explaining the 
objects of the Home, which were to feed, clothe, educate, and train 
to industrial work homeless and destitute little boys, whether 
orphans or not, who were in danger of falling into crime, and who 
were disq ialitied by poverty or other circumstances for admission to 
existing asylums and institutions, To this address her Royal High- 
ness returned a reply in which she expressed the pleasure she felt at 
the part she was allowed to take on the interesting occasion, her 


At the turning-point Hamill was a | 


| or legend of the first act, in highl. 


commencement of his career, been that of Rossini. ‘“ Semiramide,” 


the last opera written by Rossini for an Italian theatre, and which, 
but for the incomparable tediousness of the libretto, would be one of 
the finest lyrical works in existence, is played to perfection at Her 
Majesty’s. Mdlle. ‘Titiens sings the music of the heroine mag- 
nificently, and in the tragic scenes displays true tragic power. As 
for the character of Arsace—the last great part written for a con- 
tralto—it has found no such efficient representative as _Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini since the retirement of Mdlle. Alboni. No very 
important changes have been made in the cast of the opera since 
last year, Signor Gassier, however, now resumes his old part of 
Assur; and Signor Foli appears, for the first time in England, as 
Oroe. Idreno, as last season, is impersonated by that excellent 
second tenor Signor Stagno. 

The cast of “Robert the Devil,” on Thursday, was, as we have 
before said, almost entirely new. Novelty in itself, however, 
isa very slight recommendation ; and the old cast of ‘Semiramide” 
is certainly preferable to the new one of “ Robért.” The only really 
attractive singer who appears in this opera is Maile, Ilma de Mureka, 


| who, as the Princess, gives something like character to that cha- 


racterless personage, and who sings the air “ Idole de ma vie” in 
most effective style. Mdile. de Murska’s crowning triumph, how- 
ever, was, as might have been expected, in the truly dramatic air, 
“ Robert toi que j’aime.” The only fault to be found with Malle, de 
Murska’s performance is that it has the effect of diminishing too 
much the importance of the character of Alice, whose representative, 
however, Mdme. Lavini, may in some measure be blamed for that 
result, Mdme Lavini, or Mdme, Lavigne, was a student, we 
believe, at the Paris Conservatoire. She has a French voice and a 
French style, and sings fluently, but without much expression, 
Without comparing her to Jenny Lind, we may safely say that she 
must have caused all among the audience who heard the opera last 
season to regret Mdme. Harriers- Wippern, who has already finished 
her engagement and left London. . 

Signor Tasca, the new “robust” tenor, took the character of the 
hero. Signor Tasca has a fine voice; but the effect of his highly- 
emphatic singing, though striking enough at first, is, after a time, 
monotonous. 

Signor Rokitansky was to have appeared as Bertram, a character 
which ought to suit him adwirably, but he was indisposed. Signor 
Foli came forward as his substitute, and, considering the short 
= he had received, acquitted himself well of his very difficult 
task. 

Signor Stagno sings the music of Raimbault, especially the ballad 


creditable style; and, to pass 
from music to dancing, the part of Héléne, the Abbess, is gracefully 
filled by Mdlle, Pancaldi. 


considered a creditable hit, to find that he had subjected himself to 
a penalty for bringing out the black and white flag. The authori- 
ties, of course, ordered the fine to be remitted, as soon as the circum- 
stance came to their knowledge; but the sufferer evidently felt that 
the value of the information he had gained would be diminished if 
he were not suffered to pay the price. 

As the general business of the meeting did not commence till one 
o'clock, there is, of course, com tively little of interest to be 
reported, A spirited match took place between three counties— 
—Lancashire, Middlesex, and Gloucester—in which the latter, 
though with a more limited recruiting-ground than either of its 
rivals, struggled gallantly for victory under the eye of Lord Ducie, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county. hire, from a series ot 
accidents, was unable to bring many of its best representatives to 
Wimbledon, and would have been prevented by want of members 
from competing altogether had not Captain tin, in addition to 
the discharge of his official duties, made time by his personal 
exertions to swell the score, which eventually proved victorious. 

The meeting was continued on Tuesday wit! at spirit. Every 
one was interested in seeing how the Belgians shot, and their com- 
— for the association prize of £50 at 150 yards range drew a 

arge number to the firing-point. The shooting was of a fair 
average, The weapon used was of course minutely inspected, and 
the general feeling was that it was not so good as our long Enfield. 
The great event of the day, however, was the contest for the Irich 
international challenge trophy, which was won, to the delight of 
Irishmen, Englishmen, and Scotchmen, by a son of the Emerald Isle, 
In the course of the day the Duke of Edinburgh was on the ground, 
and lunched with several of the Belgian officers who had been in- 
vited to partake of the hospitality of Lord Elcho. 

The shooting was continued on Wednesday, and there was a lively 
competition at the twenty-six targets devoted to the shooting off the 
200 yards for the first stage of the Queen's Prize. This, however, 
was not completed at gun-fire, The ne for the first stage 
of the St. George’s vase was concluded. It is to be regretted that 
there is a possibility of the Lords and Commons match not taking 
wened this year, there being some difficulty in completing one of the 
ams, 


THE NEW SENATUS CONSULTUM. 

_ At the — of the French Senate, on Friday week, M. Rouher 
introduced the following draught of the Senatus Seominen — 

Art. 1, The Constitution cannot be discussed by any public power other 
Hong the Senate, in the forms determined by that fundamental 
jaw. 

A petition with the object of any way modifying the Constitution can only 
be brought up for discussion in a general sitting, if authorised by at least 
three of the five bureaux of the Senate. 


The scene of the resuscitation of the nuns—thanks to the skill of 
Mr. Telbin—is most admirably represented ; and the orchestra and 
chorus, throughout, are all that could be desired, 


THE WIMBLEDON MEETING. 

Tue first day of the Wimbledon meeting is an occasion devoted 
ordinarily to the useful but uninteresting process of “settling down.” 
On Monday, however, from the firing of the first shot, at one o'clock, 
everything appeared to run as smoothly as possible. The weather 
could not have been more lovely, and the camp was full of life and 
animation, 

RECEPTION OF THE BELGIANS, 

The great event of the day was the entry of the Belgian riflemen, 
who left town between eleven and twelve o'clock, and were met on 
alighting at the station by the band of the 1st Surrey Rifles, specially 
detached to receive and play them into camp. Marching in military 
formation under their Seneinadinel. Colonel De I'Eau, and headed 
by Lieutenant Colonel the Hon. W. J. Colville, who was charged on 
the part of the council with the duty of welcoming and guiding 
the visitors to their quarters, the little band, as it came upon 
the common, presented a striking appearance. Popular as a 
nation, and objects of admiration and sympathy from having 
travelled far to shoot at Wimbledon, the Belgians were 
cheered and cheered again, till the recipients of the com- 
pliment must have wondered how England had ever been so 
libelled as to be called acold, ungenial soil, a land devoid of senti- 
ment or enthusiasm. The contingent comprised in its ranks repre- 
sentatives of four different services—the regular infantry of the 
Garde Civique, cavalry, artillery, and Chasseurs Eclaireurs, With 
few exceptions, these were all robust, intelligent, fine-looking men, 
The Garde Civique, of which many officers have crossed the Channel, 
is composed of much the same materials as the National Guard in 
other Continental countries. The wearers of uniforms differing 


from that of the Garde Civique belonged to corps in which the drill 
is more strict and a higher standard of efficiency is aimed at. The 


hearty sympathy with the objects of the charity, and her earnest | Belgian military dress is quite as prononcé in its character as that 


wishes for its future prosperity. Mr, Willans, the treasurer, presented 


of France, so that a strong contrast was presented to the greys and 


to her Royal Highness the towel with which to lay the mortar | greens of the volunteer force, 


Mr. Hanbury then formally requested 
aving 


under the foundation-stone. 
the Princess to lay the stone, and her Royal Highness 


Having reached the open space opposite the council-tent, the 
Belgians fronted and formed line with a steadiness and promptitude 


expressed her assent, a bottle containing a copy of the report of the | eliciting encomiums from the military men present, and proceeded to 


institution and other papers were deposited in a cavity under the 


present arms and hurrah for the Queen of England, Lord Elcho, 


block, which was suspended from a triangular structure decorated | Lord Ducie, Lord Spencer, General Hay, and other members of the 


with evergreens, 
been presented to her, and arranged the mortar for its reception, 
The block was slowly lowered to its place, and her Royal Highness 
set the plumb line to see that it was properly placed, and having 


The Princess then took the trowel which had | council awaited their arrival, and Lo: 


Elcho, on the part of the 
council, the National Rifle Association, and the volunteers, addressed, 
in French, a few words of cordial welcome to the new comers, and, 
in the utter impossibility of personally greeting all, tendered the 


given it a gentle tap with the mallet which had been made for the | hand of friendship and good-will to their commander. The cheering 
occasion, the Princess declared the foundation-stone for the Home | which followed this episode was such as Englishmen and volunteers 
for Little Boys well and duly laid, Prayer having been offered up | alone can give, and that when they fully enter into the spirit of the 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the presentation of purses took | occasion, Colonel De ’Eau, who spoke with much emotion, made an 
place. As the several ladies who had collected contributions for | effectiveaddress inreply. Knowing the character of the British nation, 
this excellent charity came forward her Royal Highness received | he had ventured to anticipate forhimself and his brother tireurs a 
them with gracious salutations, but her most cheerful smiles were | favourable reception ; but he never for a moment could have expected 
reserved for a few tiny donors, who had to be assisted to reach the | such a welcome as his Lordship and the British volunteers had 
table on which the purses were placed before the Princess. After | extended to them, From his heart he assured them that the object 
the ceremony the invited guests sat down to a déjetiner, served in | of his countrymen in coming to Wimbledon to shoot for prizes was 
the portion of the marquee adjoining that in which the foundation- | not so much to carry away what they could from the meeting as 
stone was laid, ‘The Prince of Wales took the chair, and in pro- | to cultivate a friendly understanding with volunteers, to fraternise 
posing ‘ Success to the Home for Little Boys,” expressed on behalf | with the great English nation, and to make closer acquaintance 
of the Princess the pleasure which it had atforded her to take so | with that country which was the mother of liberty, whose insti- 
conspicuous a part in the proceedings of the day, and her hearty | tutions had spread and been copied in every land where freedom 
sympathy with the objects of the institution. The proceedings | existed and was valued. He apologised for the smallness of their 
off with the greatest success, and the inauguration of the new | number, for presenting little more than 100 instead of the 800 com- 
works augurs well for the future prosperity of the Home for Little | panions he had hoped to bring with him. But circumstances, 
Boys. unhappily too notorious in the present condition of Europe, ren- 
a. ea oe dered it impossible that so many could quit their country at 
THE OPERAS, the present moment. Again acknowledging with the liveliest 
At the Royal Italian O the Brothers Ricci's “Crispino e la | sentiments of gratitude the flattering reception accorded to them, 
Comare” is to be uced this evening, with Mdlle, Adelina Patti | Colonel De ]’Eau called on his countrymen to renew their acclama- 
in the character of Annetta and Signor Ronconi in that of Crispino. | tions for “ the Queen” and thecouncil of the association. Responsive 
On Monday “ Faust” was played, ‘or the last time this season; on | cheers were given for the King of the Belgians and for the Belgian 
Tuesday,  Norma”—also for the last time—followed by the fourth | riflemen, and, the formal proceedings having concluded, the 
act of * Un Ballo in Maschera.” The final performance of “Les | volunteers then took matters into their own hands. Those who 
Huguenots ” was announced for Friday, and the theatre will close on | could speak French and those who could not equally asserted the 
Saturday, the 28th inst. privileges of hosts, and, on hospitable thonghts intent, hurried off 
As the termination of the season draws near Mr. Mapleson’s | one or more of the foreigners in the directionof the camp, till of the 
activity seems to increase. Mozart's “Seraglio,” which had not | Belgian ranks, lately so trim and regular, there was a complete 
been played in London since 1854 until it was brought out the | dissolving view. The heads of the force were entertained at luncheon 
other night at Her Majesty’s Theatre, has been followed by “ Robert | by Lord and Lady Elcho ; the remainder were scattered about, here, 
the Devil,” with a cast almost entirely new. “‘Semiramide” was | there, aud everywhere, first receiving attentions that were 
performed on Saturday ; and on Tuesday “ Ernani” was revived—an | no doubt most welcome after a hot and tiresome march, 
opera which carries us back many years, to the beginning of the | and then brought about to different points of interest, so that, 
Verdi period. hours cheneants, one of their officers was heard to lament the 
If “Ernani” transports us to the early days of the Verdi period, | fatal oversight which had been committed in not bringing 
still more does “ Robert the Devil” take back those who are ol with them “ tambour et trompette” to sound a rallying note, as each 
enough to make the return journey to the time when the faithful in | point of the common appeared to be a quarter of a league from 
musical matters shook their heads not only at Meyerbeer’s dramatic | every other, Tne Belgians seemed to take great interest in the 
system, but at Meyerbeer himself. The time when Rossini also | system of marking, and the performances of smaill-bore rifles at the 
was sneered at belongs now to antiquity; or the performance of | longer ran which to many of them were evidently unprece- 
“ Semiramide,” on Saturday, might have suggested to a few veteran | dented. One of the Chasseurs Eclaireurs ventured to shoot at the 
habitues that the fate of Verdi and of Meyerbeer had also, at the | running deer, and was not a little surprised, after making what he 


Art. 2. foo ey aera with the object of modifying the Constitution, and 
published ei by the periodical press or works not periodical subject to 
the stamp law, is forbidden. 

A petition in favour of any modification of the Constitution can only be 
made public by the official report of the sittings in which it has been dis- 
cussed. Any infraction of the present article is punished with a fineof from 
500f. to 10,0008, 

Art. 3. Art. 40 of the Constitution of the 14th of January, 1852, is modified 
as follows :—Art. 40, The amendments adopted by the committee charged to 
examine a bill are sent to the Council of State by the President of the Legis- 
lative Body. 

The amendments not adopted by the committee of the Council of State 
are not submitted to the definitive vote of the Legislative Body, but the: 
may be taken into consideration, and sent back to the committee for a fi 
examination, 

If that body does not propose a new draught, or if the one already made 
is not adopted by the Council of State, the original text of the bill is alone 
put into deliberation, 

Art. 4. The disposition of Art. 41 of the Constitution of the 14th of 
January, 1852, which limits the ordinary sessions of the Legislative Body to 
three months, is repealed. 

The indemnity allowed to deputies of the Legislative Body is fixed at 
12,500f, for each ordinary session, whatever may be its duration. 

In case of an extraordinary seasion, the indemnity continues to be regulated 
in conformity with Art. 14 of the Senatus Consultum of the 25th of 
December, 1852, 


The Chamber decided that a committee of ten members should be 
nominated to examine the Senatus Consultum, | 


FATAL SCIENTIFIC EXPERIMENTS.—A very painful inquiry was held, on 
Tuesday evening, by Mr. St. Clair Bedford, at the St. James’s Vestry Hall. 
It was in reference to the death of Dr. Joseph Toynbee, physician, of Saville- 
row. The evidence adduced left ro doubt that, on Saturday last, the 
deceased was engaged in making experiments with the inhalation of the 
mixed vapours of chloroform and prussic acid asa remedy for singing in the 
ears, when he allowed the poisonous vapour to reach his lunga, and died 
almost instantly. His servant, in fact, found him dead on the couch in his 
consuilting-room, The death of the unfortunate gentleman has made a most 
painful sensation among his friends and the medical profession, 

MURDER BY A POACHER.—A shocking murder has been perpetrated 
near Cheadle, in Staffordshire, by a poacher. The crime differs somewhat 
from the usual type of game-law murders, The victim was a fine athletic 
fellow of twenty-four, named Thomas Smith, whose father is a man of 
property and lord of the manor. William Collier, the tenant of a small 
farm adjoining, was a reputed poacher, and was suspected of pillaging the 
adjacent preserves. The young man went out to watch, and theré iscircum- 
stantial evidence that in the eurly dawn he saw the poacher and left his lair to 
pursue the delinquent. He was unarmed, and it would appear that Collier dis- 
charged both barrels of a gun at his pursuer, who, as shots were found in his 
skull, was probably stunned and fell. Collier then beat the deceased with such 
violence that his skull was completely smashed in on three sides, and the 
= broken ; the pieces of which form an important link in the evidence. 

he murderer, who professes to know nothing about the matter, was 
apprehended at once, and the blood on his clothes and the testimony of the 
tradesman who sold him the gun leave no doubt of his gilt. 

FooD AND WAGES IN LANCASHIRE,—The clamour among the o tives 
of Lancashire for increased wages is no doubt attributable peieclpally to 
the great rise that has taken place during the past three years in the price 
of provisions. This rise is illustrated by the following facts:—Seven men 
of the county constabulary have for some years lodged at a certain house in 
Preston, ,the whole joining in a common stock of provisions, and each at 
the end of the week paying his proportion of the cost, As an accurate 
record has been kept of all provisions consumed, and the price paid for each 
article, they are enabled to make an exact comparison of the weekly cost 
per head during the whole of the time they have lived together. In the 
first week in July, 1863, that cost was 7s. 8d., July, 1864, 78. lld.; July, 
1865, 8s. 5d.; and July, 1866, 98, 5d, A short calculation will show that 
£1 4s, 6$d. is now required to purchase food which could be bought for 20s, 
only in July, 1863. Comparing the present prices of provisions with the 
rates of July, 1864, it will be found that £1 then was equivalent to 
£1 3s, 94d, now ; and that £1 in July, 1865, would purchase victuals which 
now cost £1 2s, 44d. In other words, food in July last year was about 12 
per cent cheaper than at present; in the same month in 1864 it was about 
19 per cent, and in 1863 about 224 per cent cheaper. As cloggers, cobblers, 
shoemakers, tailors, akers, &c., all raised their prices immediately 
the factory operatives obtained their recent advance of wages (from 5 to 10 
per cent), it ismore than probable that, with the present price of food, and 
the increased charges for nearly all other necessaries, they are not so well 
off as they were in 1863, or even last year at this time, 

COLLISION AT SEA AND Loss OF LIFR.—The Cork Steam Shipping Com- 
pany's iron screw-steamer » 426 tons and 200-horse 
power, came in collision, on Tuesday morning, with her Majesty's 
screw-sloop Amazon, Commander Hunter, midway between Start t 
and Portland, eighteen miles off land, vesseis have foundered. 
The Osprey was on a voyage from Liverpool to Antwerp with a 
crew of twenty-one all told, seven saloon passengers, one male deck 

ger, the captain’s wife and three children, a little boy who 
was a friend of the captain’s child, and a general cargo. The Amazon was 
bound from Spith to Halifax, with a crew of 130 all told, and 
twenty supernumeraries, The accident occurred about one a.m, The 
night was clear, and both vessels were steaming at full speed. 

They had their regulation lights hoisted, and were aware of 

each other's ce for more than a quarter of an hour before 
the collision took place, On nearing each other the Amazon was on the 
port bow of the Osprey, when the Osprey put her helm a-port and the 

—— —— aS ee ae Gam result was that the Amazon ran her 

submerged prow in’ @ Osprey’s port-quarter, and the Osprey went 

down within about four minutes. The majority of her crew saved thean- 
selves by climbing over the bow of the Amazon, The captain and his wife, 
the deck-passengers, and the little boy were picked up by the Amazon's 
boat. Saloon passengers: Mrs, Hubbard, widow of a barrister of Dublin, 
her two daughters, aged twenty-two and fifteen respectively; Mrs. Kay, 
wife, and two young children of the captain of the ship Sea Flower, on & 
voyage from Callao to Antwerp; Mary Anne Keating, aged eighteen, 
stewardess ; and the captain's three children, aged fifteen, twelve, and ten, 
were drowned. The Amazon had so twisted in the collision that she sprang 
a leak, and was abandoned in a sinking state, 
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LAW AND CRIME. 

We had hoped to have heard, before the inevitable 
approaching reform, the last of the public reve- 
la ions of the inner life of the workhouse. But it 
is clear that the matter is not to be permitted to 
sleep, even for a brief period, without almost daily 
exposure of the workings of the system. At 
Lambeth Police Court, a poor casual named Williams, 
severely suffering from asthma, charged one Glass, 
a pauper, and the “Daddy” in anion phraseology 
of the Newington Workhouse, with having stolen 
a fiorin, Williams, on applying for refuge, was 
ordered into a bath, While he was enjoying this 
luxury, a florin was abstracted from his pocket, He 
charged the “ Daddy” with the theft, and the latter, 
whether innocent or guilty, offered 2s, to compro- 
mise the matter. But the dispute was a _ 
an investigation became necessary, was prov 
that the asthmatic pauper really had possessed a 
florin immediately before entering the workhouse. 
Williams declared that this was not the prisoner's 
first offence, but that the persons robbed were afraid 
to say anything about it. He could, however, bring 
them forward, if allowed to go to the workhouse for 
that purpose. He did so, and returned shortly after- 
wards with the master of the workhouse, who stated 
that the persons pointed out were imbecile, This 
the complainant stated to be false, challenging the 
production of the parties before the magistrate. He 
also deposed that the master had abused and 
threatened him for having made the charge. The 
master was insolent and harsh to the complainant, 
even before the magistrate, who took occasion to 
reprimand him, and said, “ Here is a poor man who, 
from the effects of illness, is compelled to go to the 
workhouse, and the first thing that happens to him 
he is robbed, Then he is treated with great harsh- 
ness.” The poor fellow had been denied a cup of 
tea because “he was not entitled to it,” as the 
master said—although his stomach could not bear 
the workhouse gruel Dr. Lliff promised to protect 
the complainant, who was remitted to the work- 
house. The prisoner was remanded. 

At Whitechapel, a wretched old man of sixty, 
who only wanted a little assistance while out of 
work, was refused all aid unless he would break up 
his home and enterthe workhouse, He did so, was 
taken in insensible, and died within a few hours 
afterwards. His widow said, before a coroner's jury, 
that she and her husband had only wanted a little 
outdoor relief, and that she believed that his having 
to go to the workhouse had preyed upon his mind. 
‘The jury returned a verdict that the deceased “ died 
from natural causes, and that his death was ac- 
celerated by excitement and aversion at going into 
the workhouse.” Can one add anything in the way 
of comment to such simple proved cases as these? 
To expatiate upon them would, surely, be only to 
lessen their force, and shift the matter from the 
domain of logic and fact into the region of 
epigram and “sensation,” , 

A bankrupt, named Corbey, applied for his release 
to Mr. Commissioner Goulburn. He had advertised 
a “splendid horse” for sale for £45, A Mr. 
Tyler saw the advertisement of the horse, on the 
purchase of which he paid a deposit of £10. 
Corbey, next day, pretended that the animai had 
been sold, and forthwith absconded, He was sued, 
and judgment for £35 and costs was recovered 
against him. On this he was arrested. The Com- 
missioner adjudged the bankrupt guilty of an 
“infamous fraud,” and refused to release him, 

The Mrs. Allen who, some time ago, was a party 
concerned in a divorce suit, and who more recently 
prosecuted a gentleman for an alleged assault in a 
railway carriage, has been sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude for perjury in that case, which was 
dismissed by the magistrate. The object of the 
prisoner was clearly extortion; and the learned 
Judge declined—for the first time in his experience, 
as he told the jury—to attend to their recommenda- 
tion to mercy. ; 

A lady, the wife of Dr. Warder, a physican, 
died under circumstances which led to suspi- 
cion that she might have been poisoned, She 
was the third wife of her husband, to whom she 
had only beep married five months, An inquest was 
held upon her remains, and was adjourned for a 
post-mortem examination. In the mean time the 
widower, Dr. Warder, committed suicide by taking 
prussic acid, The rounded appearance of the top 
of the cork, found near the bottle from which he 
had taken his last draught, showed that he must 
have carried it in his eg for a considerable time ; 
but, nevertheless, he had only recently purchased 
the poison, The inquest = him was adjourned, 
in order that his brain might be examined for traces 
of disease. This is one of the traditional ab- 
surdities of our coroners’ inquest system, Of 
course, if disease be found in his brain, he will be 
adjudged to have committed suicide in a state of 
temporary insanity, whether he killed his wife or 
not, But if no such trace be found, then the ver- 
dict, if according to common precedent, will turn 
upon the question as te whether he previously 
poisoned his wife, If he is proved to have 
done so, then he will be supposed to 
have deliberately killed himself to avoid being 
hanged. If he cannot be proved a murderer, it 
will be assumed that he destroyed himself in a state 
of morbid excitement, under a false and terrible 
suspicion, But, in any case, what a waste of time 
and investigation is here displayed! Dr, Warder 
poisoned himself. What need for proof of the state 
of his mind, and above all of proof to be biassed 
by the proof or non-proof of his having committed 
an antecedent cious He is dead, and, unless his 
life be insured, the question can concern nobody 
except in relation to the detestable, barbarous, an 
almost obsolete practice of burial of the “ felo-de- 
se.” If a dispute is to arise upon a policy of 
assurance, a civil court, with its power of appeal 
from an ignorant Ped to a bench of judges, would 

tit 


surely be a more ing and satisfactory tribunal 
for the trial of the question, 
Richard Orm Potts was brought before the 


Recorder, at the Central Crimin py and 

with having unlawfully obtained a bili of 
exchange for £200. The prisoner’s plan of opera- 
tions was to advertise, as a retired officer, loans of 
money on personal security to officers of the 
Army. He appears to have been a professional 
swindler, When, in the case of the tor, he 
contrived to initiate a transaction, he obtained a 
bill of exchange, and, instead of paying the amount, 
less discount and other charges, appropriated it to 
his own use, For this Potts is sentenced to endure 
imprisonment with hard labour for eighteen months, 
‘Two fellows, named William Mitchell and Montague 


Ambrose, were prosecuted at the same court on the 
same day for a similar offence. They, also, had ad- 
vertised in country papers to lend money, and 
had requested letters to be addressed to the offices 
of the * London and Iwperial Credit and Advance 
Company,” 422, Euston-road, where the prisoners 
had arranged for their letters to be received at an 
oyster-shop. The usual preliminaries were gone 
through, and bills and payments in advance “ for 
interest” were obtained from the dupes, The two 
rogues were found guilty and sentenced severally 
to penal servitude for tive years, 


POLICE. 

THE CURIOSITIES OF INSANI'TY.—Matthew Crozier, 
an alleged lunatic, was brought before Sir Thomas Henry, 
on the application of Dr. Rogers, medical officer of 
the Strand Union, for an order to remove him to an 
asylum, 

Dr. Rogers observed that this was one of a class of 
cases in which he was frequently embarrassed by the want 
of proper information. A lunatic or alleged lunatic was 
brought to the workhouse gate by a constable, who 
handed in with him a note from the divisional sur- 
geon recommending his examination, as he appeared to 
be of unsound mind. The constable then walked away 
without giving any further information as to the circum- 
stances under which the person had been brought to the 
station. Many people seemed to suppose that a medical 
man, on the first view of a patient, intuitively perceived 
everything that was the matter with mind and body, 
but he (Dr. Rogers) could assure them that he had no 
such miraculous instinct. 1t was frequently almost im- 
possible, without some clue to the nature of a patient's 
illusion, to discover that he was of unsound mind at all— 
a fact which some lunatics are very skilful in concealing. 
On a recent oceasion a man was brought to the workhouse 
in this way, and after a long conversation he (Dr. Ro.ers) 
was unable to discover any illusion. After a renewed exami- 
nation on the following day he (Dr. Rogers) came to the 
conclusion that the man was of sound mind, and was about 
to discharge him, and had left the ward to give orders to 
that effect, when, thrown off his guard by his apparent 
success, he made some absurd remarks to the ward-master, 
The latter called him (Dr. Rogers) back and told him 
what the man had said. With this clue to the nature of 
the mania, which the patient had concealed for forty- 
eight hours, he (Dr. Rogers) discovered that he was a 
most ferocious and dangerous madman. The present was 
not so extreme a case ; still, the constable, though he was 
the same officer who had taken the patient to the station- 
house, gave no information as to the circumstances. 

Sergeant Hill, F 5 (who attended as acting inspector), 
said the prisoner was brought so the station, on suspicion 
of felony, but the constable who charged him, and the 
inspector who received the charge, were both absent now 
on duty. 

Sir Thomas Henry said that in future the officer who 
knew most of the circumstances must go to the work- 
house and give every information as to the circum- 
stances, : 

Mr. Rogers then stated the result of his own examina- 
tion of the patient, from which, and from the man’s own 
replies to the Court, his insanity became painfully 
apparent, 
bir Lhomas Henry granted the order. 


THE BLIND BEGGAR OF CHARING-CROSS, — Mary 
Crawley, a blind woman, who has been times out of 
number brought before the magistrates for begging, was 
again brought before Mr. Vaughan, by Police-constable 
Cooper, F 74, 

The constable stated that she was begging at Charing- 
cross on Tuesday, asking passengers to relieve her, saying 
that she had “ no light.” He had frequently charged her 
before, and usually she had been very violent and used 
foul language; but she had not done go then, 

Mr. Vaughan asked to whom she had used the foul 
language on those occasions. 

The constable replied, when in custody to him ; but also 
frequently to the street boys. 

Mr. Vaughan —I suppose the boys tease her? 

Witness— Yes, and then she swears at them, andhits at 
them with her stick. 

The prisoner said she was only getting her living, as 
she had done for sixteen years, by selling a few matches 
and hairpins, 

Mr. Vaughan said, to his knowledge there were countless 
convictions against her, and the last had, by his order, 
been returned. He had, therefore, power to sentence her 
to three months’ imprisonment, with hard labour, He 
should have taken that course now if the prisoner had, as 
on former occasions, used foul and abusive language two 
those who would not relieve her, But, as she had not 
done so ou this Occasion, he would deal with the case more 
feniently, Lt must still, however, be remeuibered that no 
one knew better than the prisoner that, if she was des- 
titute, her proper course was to go to the workhouse, She 
had been told so repeatedly, and had even been sent to 
the workhouses, but she would not stop there, She pre- 
ferred to go about the streeis begging and to get drunk 
upon the money thus obtained. As her conduct on this 
occasion Was not quite so bad as usual, he should mitigate 
the sentence to one month's imprisonment, with hard 
labour, 


TERRIFYING A WITNESS,—John Wright was brought 
up on remand, charged with stealing a scarf-pin and 1Us, 
in silver from the person of Thomas Ansell. 

The robbery was committed about three weeks ago, by 
the prisoner and two other men, in the Red Lion public- 
house, Great Wild-street, and the prisoner was sub- 
sequently apprehended by M‘Intyre, 98 F, at another 
public-house, the Running Horse, in Little Queen-street, 
At the first examination the prosecutor did not attend, 
but it was stated by William Michelmore, the potman at 
the Red Lion, that he had heard two of the prisoner's 
friends arrange with the prosecutor to pay him a 
sovereign if he would stay away. A remand being 
granted, M‘Intyre found the prosecutor, and told him he 
must attend. Accordingly he was at the second examina- 
tion, but the potman was then absent, Another remand 
was granted, and it was then found that the potman had 
absconded, He now, however, appeared, and stated that 
he stopped away in the first instance from fear of the 
threats of the prisoner's friends, and after that they had 
persuaded him that by non-attendance he had rendered 
himself liable te six months’ imprisonment. This so 
alarmed him that he left his situation aud ran away to 
Gravesend, There he tried to obtain employment, but 
failed, and, after wandering about for several days in a 
desolate condition, he resorted to begging as the only 
escape from starvation. After this he was taken into 
custody, and brought before the magistrate, to whom he 
stated these circumstances, which were then communicated 
to M'Intyre, who confirmed the evidence of his statements, 
Upon this he was liberated. 

Mr. Vaughan said he need not have been in any fear of 
being punished if he attended and gave his evidence when 
required. Let him not heed any persons’ threats, but 
take care to be present at the trial. 

The prisoner, who said he wasinnocent, was committed 
for trial. 

As he was being removed, a series of shrieks and excla- 
mations proceeded from two women in the court, who we 
understood to be the prisoner's wife and sister. The 
officers proceeded to put them out while they struggled to 
get at the prisoner, apparently to kiss him, 


OUR PROTECTORS.—Police-sergeant George Izard, 
14 X, was charged with an assault upon Police-constable 
Richard Barton, 94 K. 

The evidence of complainant, fully corroborated by 
two other constables, went to show that about one o'clock 
on the morning of the 3rd inst. he charged two men at 
the Paddington station—one with assaulting him, and 
the other with being disorderly in the streets. The 
acting inspector refused w take the charges, and dis- 
missed the two men, and finding that the complainant 
was drunk he detained him. About an hour after- 
wards, complainant rushed away from the police-station, 


and was pursued by the acting inspector and three 

constables, who overtook him at a distance of 300 yards 

from the station, Complainant then threw off his cape, 

belt, and coat, and swore he weuld not be taken back to 

the station, but, after a severe struggle, during which 

complainant assaulted one of the constables by kicking 

him, he was got back to the station-house. On getting 

him within a few yards from the station the defendant 

came up, and, after saying ‘* Let me have hold of him,” , 
struck complainant two violent blows on the face, which 
caused & most fright/ul wound on the right side of the 
face. It was positively sworn by three witnesses in sup- 
port of the charge that complainant did not offer the 
slightest provocation. 

The defendant made a statement which was partly 
indorsed by the testimony of the acting inspector and a 
police-constable, that the acting inspector was very weak 
after his struggle with complainant, and on defendant 
going to his assistance, the complainant struck at him, 
and in warding off the blow his fist came into contact 
with complainant's face, thus causing the wound. . 


It was also shown that for his conduct at the time in 
question, complainant was taken before the Commissioner 
of Police, who fined him 5s., reduced him to a third-class 
constable, and transferred him to another division. 


Mr. Mansfield said the evidence given in support of the 
summons was almost incredible, because it had failed to 
prove the reason why the sergeant should have struck 
the constable in the manner described, At the same 
time, he was of opinion that the sergeant had purposely 
struck the constable ; and, in doing so, he had exhibited a 
petulance of disposition not at all consistent with his 
position in the police force, Under all the circumstances, 
he should dismiss the summons; and he hoped, for the 
future, the sergeant would conduct himself in a more dis- 
creet manner and more in accordance with the duties of 
his office, 


The summons was dismissed. 


THE Wipow’s CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE, — Thomas 
Marshall, a respectable-looking man, foreman to a 
plumber at Brentford, was placed at the bar for final 
examination, charged with stealing a purse containing a 
shilling and a threepenny piece, from the person of Sarah 
Sainsbury, 


The prosecutor, a middle-aged, ordinary-looking female, 
said she was a servant, out of place. On Monday after- 
noon, the 2nd inst., she was looking in at a shop window 
in Middle-row, Holborn, when the prisoner came along- 
side of her and said it was a fineday. Shereplied that it 
was, and he said he was a gentleman's coachinan looking 
for asituation. She got into conversation with him, and 
afterwards entered a public-house close by to partake of re- 
freshment. They left there and walked to the City, and 
embarked on board a steam-boat at Paul's Wharf for 
Westminster Bridge, when they got on shore and walked 
down the York-road to the Waterloo station. The 
prisoner then told her he was going to Kew, and asked 
her to go with him, but she declined the invition. They 
left the station and entered the parlour of the York 
Hotel, and had some ale, She had at that time her purse 
containing a shilling and a threepenny piece in her dress 
pocket, and the prisoner was seated on that side of her, 
During the conversation at that time the prisoner said, as 
he was a widower and she a widow, the best thing they 
could do for each other would be to get married. 
one mean to ssy he popped the question 

you 

Witness replied that he did, and said he had a little 
money, and could keep her well. He also said he was 
sure they would suit each other. She declined the 
proffered honour, as she had no desire to alter her state of 
widowhood, 

‘ Magistrate—Did he propose any settlement at the same 
‘ime ? 

Witness said, all he told her was “ They would suit 
each other.”’ She, however, did not think so, and told 
him he must wait a while. He then got up quickly and 
said he must leave her for a moment, but he shou!d soon 
return. He quitted the house, and soon after he was gone 
she had occasion te put her hand in her pocket, when she 
missed her purse and contents. Sue instantly ran out 
after him, and, not seeing him near, she proceeded to the 
railway station, and saw him seated in a carriage ready 
to start. She immediately went up to him and asked him 
to return her purse, when he denied all knowledge of her 
and abused her. She told him that she would cail a con- 
stable, when he got out of the carriage and said, * Be 
quiet, and L'll give it you all.” A railway constable came 
up, and, finding that he was trying to get away from her, 
she gave him into custody, 

in answer to the charge, Mr. Edwin said he was in- 
structed to deny it in toto, The prosecutrix was mis- 
taken in the man, as the prisoner had assured him he 
never saw her before, never Was in the public-house in 
Holborn, or the York Hotel, as stated by her, He (Mr, 
Edwin) also was in a position to show that the prisoner 
held a responsible situation, and could not be guilty of 
such a palory theft. 

The magistrate asked the constable whether any person 
was in attendance from the public-house in question. 

Mulleus, 121 L, replied in the affirmative, when 

Robert Mann, waiter at the Horse Shoe and Magpie, 
Middle-row, Holborn, said that he recollected the pro- 
secutrix and prisoner coming into their house on the 
Monday afternoon in question. He supplied them with 
refreshments. 

Samuel Emmanuel, waiter at the York Hotel, also 
identified them as being supplied with ale in that house 
the same afternoon. 

The prisoner's master came forward, and said he sent 
him up te London on particular business, and was sur- 
prised at his not returning. He placed great confidence 
in him, aud could not belicve that he was guilty of such 
an offence, 

The magistrate observed that the evidence of the 
prosecutrix was so corroborated by the other witnesses 
that he must commit the prisoner for trial. 

He was accordingly committed, and his Worship con- 
sented to accept bail for his appearance, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


LARGE amounta in gold having been withdrawn from the Bank 
of England for transmission to laris, the market for Home Se- 
eurities has been very inactive this w:ek, and the late advance in 
the quotations has not been supported. Consols, for Money, have 
realised &; 4; Ditto, for Account, 87§ 88); Redaced and New 
Three per ta, 86g 9; Exchequer Bills, par vo os, dis. Bank Stock 
has sold at 2 

Indian Stocks, &¢., have sold slowly, Indian Stock, 207; Ditto Five 
per Cents, 103 to 4; India Bonds, 5s, dis, to 58, prenm,; aud Entaced 

‘aper 100 to LOL and 106 to 107. 

‘he dividends having become payable at the Bank, the supply 
of money in the general discount market hes farth+r increased, 
The demand fur accommodation bas fallen off, and in private 
quarters the best bills have been done at 7 to 74 per cent, 

‘The silver market is still heavy ; but it is understood that large 
remittances in gold have yet w be made to France, 

‘The directors of the Union sank of London have declared a 
dividend and bonus at the rate of 24) per cent per annum, 

In the Foreign House the chiet fluctuations have been in Italian 
Stock, On the whole, the market for Foreign Securities has ruled 
firmer, and prices have in most instances improved :—brazilian 
Four-nnd-a-Half per Cents have been done at 64; Ditto Five per 
Cents, 1865, 724; Danubian Seven per Cents, 68; Lgyptian Seven 
per Ceuta, 88; Ditto, 1864, 84; Ditto, Debentures, 83 ex div.; 
Greek, 12; Ditto Coupons, 4]; liaiian Five per Cents, 1866, 64; 
Ditto, 1861, 54j ; Mexican Three per jCents, Teh ; Dito, 1364, Loy; 
Peruviau Five per Cents, 1865, 64 ex div. ; Portuguese Three per 
Cents, 43) ; Ditto, 1864, 454; Kussian Uld Bive per Cents, 864; 
Ditto, 1464, 464 ; Spanish Deferred, 32); Ditto Passive, 204 ; Dito 
Certificates, 164; ‘Turkish Six per Cents, 1854, 59; Ditto, isoz, bop 
ex div, ; Turkwh Four per Uenta, 994 ; Venezuela Six Ceuta, 1864, 34, 

Joivt-stock Bank Shares, although in but moderate request, are 
firmer, and have improved in value, Alliauce have been done at 
242; Bank of British Columbia, 18); Bank of Victoria, 40; 
Chartered Mercantile of India, London, aod China, 37 ex div. ; 
City, 14 ; Consolidated, 6 ex new ; English, Scottish, and Australian 
Chartered, 184 ; Hindustan, — aud Japan, 7; Tmperial, 275; 
Imperial Ottoman, §§ ex div ; Land Mori gage of India, 3) ; London 
oi Mexico and South America, 114; London Chartered of Australia, 
21f ; Londoo and County, 67 ; London Joint-stuck, 45§ ; London aud 
Seuth African, 14) ; New South Walos, 42 ex div, ; Uriental, 43]; 
Provincial Bank, 44; South Australia, 299; Standard of Britich 
South Africa, 13); Union of Auoiralia, 48); and Union of 
London, 44. 

Colonial and American Government Securities have ruled steady. 
Canade Six per Cents, 93); Ditto Five per Cents, 76) ex div. ; 
New South Vales Five per Cents, 814 ex div ; New Zealand Five per 
Cenw, 77; Victoria Sux per Cents, 04]; United States 5.20 Bonds, 


67%; krie Railway Shares, 49§; aud Lilinoia Central 100-Lollar 
Shares, 76}. , 

‘The Miscellaneous Market has been very quiet, Anglo- American 
Telegraph, $j Atiaucic Telegraph, 3g ; City of Morcow Gas, od5 
Credip Foaenr aud Mobilier of Bngland, 4); Credic Foncier o 
Mauritius, 6; Crysta! Palace, 37; Kant Lucia Lerigation and Canal, 
sf ex div, ; Egyptian Cowmercial and Trading, 44; Hurron's Bay, 

31 national Fina , 3h; ttwlian frrigauon, 4]; Londen 

t a 9 neral Omnibus, 34; Millwall Freehold 
Land and D Land aud Co onisation, 2; > 


53; Peninsular and Ortente! sain, 67 


count, Li} ‘ ; 
end Mersey Marine Lacarance, 6%; Great 


Ditto, New, 


Central Gas, mperial, 714; Phonix, 25; Weet Middlesex 
| Waterworks, 104 'ex div. . 
‘Ene dealings inthe Railway Share Market have not materially 


increased, ‘The market, however, on the whole, has been firmer 
and the quotations have slightly improved, 


ETROPOLITAN MARKETS. 


CORN EXCHANGH.-- Although very little Englieh wheat bas 
been received up to our market this week, the demand for all kinds 
has ruled h avy, and prices have declined trom the late highest 
point 3s, to 4s, per quarter, In foreign wheats very little 


a8 been passing, at Js. per quarter less money. Floating 
cargous of grain have been much neglected, Harley, both 
English and forvign, has sold slowly, on former terms, 


The sale for malt hay been in a tluggish state; never- 
theless, prices have been supporied, Oats have given way 


6d. per quarter, with a slow inquiry, Beans and peas have com- 
manded very little attention, ga former terms, Flour has given 
2s, per 280 Lb. 


ISIL.— Wheat, 458, to O09 
} Owls, 208 to $24; rye, 
$74, to dts. per quarter ; flo . 
TLE, —The supplies or fat ev have been neasonably e ten- 
, anda good business has been transacted, as follows :—Beef, 
from 2a, 10d. to 5s. Lud, ; mutton, 2s. Sd. to 6s. ;'la ub, 6s. Sd, to te.$ 
veal, 4+. 4d to 5s, Gd, : pork, 4s, to 54, por 8 1b, to wink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—Lhore markets have been 
scnntily supplied with meat, for which the demand has ru ed in- 
active, at our quotations :—Bef, from Ys, Wd. vo ds. ; uiutton, 
3s, 6¢, to 6s, ; lainb, 6s, to 7s, dd. ; veal, 4s, to os, ; pork, 45, to Se, 
per Sib, by the carcass, 

feA.—The deaand for most kinds has improved, and prices are 
well supported, 

SUGAR.—ALL raw qualities are in improved request, and in 
some instances the quotations have an upwerd tendency, The 
stock of raw sugar is 106,205 tons, against 47,405 tons at this time 


~ to dle, 5 


ear, 

COF FER.—The trade has become active, and an advance of 2s, per 
ewt, has taken place in the quotations, Stuck, 14,91 tons, evainat 
9122 tons in 1865, 

Rick.—There is only a moferate inquiry for this article, at late 
rates, Stock, 14,73% tons, against 25,515 tons last year, 

PROVISIONS.—The eale of all kinds of butter is in a sluggish 
state, on former terms, Bacon is a slow inquiry, at 72s, to 74s, por 
ewt, for Waterford landed. Hams are quite as dear as last week ; 
but other provisions are a duil rale. 

TALLOW.—The market is quiet, at 44s, 9d, per ewt. for P.Y.C., 
on the spot, Stock, 27,074 cask:, against 31,866 ditto last year, 

O1bs.—Linsced oll is Felling at £36 per ton on the spot, Rape 
may be quoted at £40 to £44; cocoanut, £14 108, to £53 ; and fine 
palm, £40 French turpentine, 41s, te 41s. td per ews, 

SpikiTs,—The inquiry for rum is still somewhat heavy, on 
former terms, Brancy and grain spirits » ule sbout stationary, 

HAY AND STRAW.—Old meadow hay, £4 to £6; new ditto, 
£3 10s. to £4 108, ; old clover, £5 to £7; new ditto, £1 to £5; and 
straw, £2 to £283. per load, 

COALS,—Neweastle, 16s. 6d. to 183, 6d. ; Sunderland, 17s, to 19s, ; 
other kinds, Its, to 18s. per ton, 

Hors.—The demand for ell kinds is heavy, and prices have a 
drooping tendency, 

WvooL.—There is scarcely any business doing in this mark.t. 
Prices, therefore, are almost nominal. 

POTATOES,—New quulities move off steadily, st from 8. to 18s, 
per cwt, 
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BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED.—F. FARROW, Pimlico, pawn 
broker.—J. R. BANNER, Liverpool, wine and spirit broker. 


BANKRUPTS.—H. L, LINDON, Bayswater.—P, GAYNOR, 
Cedar-terrace, South Lambeth, carriage-builder.—k. D, LALOR, 
Mecklenburgh-street, ductor ot med.eine.—f, SMITH, Fenchureh- 
street, auctionver,—K. GILL, Plumstead, butter-aealer.— L, 
LUEBER, Whitechapel, baker. —S, MAY, Gray’s-inn-road, saddler, 
W. ‘I. CLOLK, Bermondsey-a.reet, clerk.—'L, OULFLELD, Hert-~ 
ford, gunmaker,—H, b, OC Forest-hill.—A, M. COPELAND, 
Southampton, innkeeper, W. JONES, Southsea,—u. Dash, 
Hastings, fly propriewr.—J. ROG&KS, Suuthampton, fishmonger, 
A. F, BOBERLS, Lowisham-road, wareliousenian’s assistant,— 
J. R, MAGEY, Camucn-town, builder,—W. PEKDON, Uxbridge- 
road, plumber.—W. M'BKIDE, Teddington, Customs clerks — 
T. GWENS, Kensingion VPark-terrace, house agent. — x. S, 
KINGSYUKD, Kensington Park, furnishing undertaker. — J, 
BAKLLETL, Dalston, commirsion agent.—s, WILLETI, jun, 
Hastiugs, carman.—H, KISVEY, jan., Edmoaton, carman.—J, 
VUONQUGSL, Cambridge, groom.—W. T, BARNES, Deptford, 
carpenter. —H, A, CREASY, Lee, clerk.—J. SMILH, Upper 
Dovercourt. — W. CHOCKER, Fulham, butcher. —C, COOPsK, 
W alworth-road, clouhier, . T, SMITH, Bawersea, contractor,— 


KURTHWICK, 
» Worcester, jeweli 
SHAW, Congle . CLOW fea Falling, lat 
T. MAND, Belper, pluuber,—J, CARTHR, /Halifax, waste-cealer, 
W. KRY SK, Uppingham, shoomaker.—J. ¥Y A'TES, Middiesborough, 
fruiterer,—W, HAWKIS, Coventry, licensed vietualler.—W. Kk. A, 
AYL#s, Sunderiand, commercial travelier,—J, MEATH, Derby, 
dyer.—K, MALEY, Hulue, plamber—J. KVANS, St. Helens, 
iwukeeper.—K. B, BRUUKSSANKS, Greasebre, lsbourer, — 
. KAKBLE, Stoke Damerel,—s. B. KNIGHL, Piymouth, etationer, 
u, W. b, PHARSE, Lopshaw, plumber.—M. OL LUN, Me thyr 
‘Tydfil, ta‘) G. BOULTH, J. WARHURST, JW TERBOLTOM, 
Mottram-in-Longendaiw, and J, KuDEKGN, ds, hat manu- 
facturers. — K. KN'TWISiLE, Wali reley a-Shuttleworth, 
quarryman,. —H, BUCHANAN, East Stonehouse, grocer. G. 
WUULVEN, Worthing, carpenter.—W, BRADLEY, Halifax, 
mason.—E. HOLMBS, Katon bray, market gardener, -J. HOLMES, 
katon Bray, market gardener,—T. M. BAY LEY, Dudley, a.tormey’s 
clerk.—I. HOLLOWAY, Lacymoor, grocer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—A. R. GORDON, Edinburgh, 
pianoforte warehouseman —W, MATT dGEW, Arbroath, manu- 
fac-urer,—J ALLAN, Aberdeen, grocer.—J. SMAUL, Glasgow, 
grocer.—A, CLAKKSUN, Roughcraig, coalmaster, 


Bauboiy 


as 


> 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 


BANKRUPTS.—C, W. ROBERTSON, Old Kent-road.—J, 1, 
BANKS, Islington, engraver.—D. KIMPTON, Hornsey-road — 
G, RUPRERSBERY, Biackfriars-road, baker.—A. C, MILLER, 
Holloway, commission agent.—T, G, MAHANY, sen,, Old Kent- 
road, plumber.—D. K. Mali, City, merchaut.—K’ W. PERROTT, 
King’s-cruss, saddicr.—A, KR. BURTON, Poplar, grocer.—J, i’ 
BROA DBLIDGE, Notting-hill.—J. @RAY, Piccadilly, cellarman, 
J, GOULD, Islington, warehouxeman.—J, N, V, GOUVisNOT, 
Margaret-street, usilor.—M HH. HAMLIN, Guildford, servant,— 
D, MILLARD, Gray's-inn-roul, clerk.—W. BROWN, City, com- 
mis-ion agent.—S8. C, ALLIBONE, New Bradwell, engineer.—J, 
HARDY, Helioway, cordwainer.—H, AXFORD, jun., Camborwe 
stationer,—J. BURBRIDGE, Mortlake, gardener, —J, HARKOLTEL, 
South Lambeth, clerk,—T, SOLLEY, Denton, baker.—F, D. RUSS, 
Guilsford, surgeon.—T. ?, PARK KK, Clerkenwell, ing officer, 


H. J, DUFFIELD, Old Kent-road, warehouse WILD, 
Hatvon-garden, manufacturer of peboles,—S, M. GAT Vapping, 
grinder,—G. J. FISHER, Cierkenwell, artificial florist —J. PINN, 


Battersea, builder.—H. SLATER. jun., ‘Tottennam-cour:-road, 
upholsterer.—H. RIWKE, Poplar, shipwright,—R, KEYSHLL, 
Bioomsbury-square, auctioneer.—W. HERDULT, Brighton, ily 
proprievor,—W. STANLY, Stoke Newington-road, Warchouseman, 

. RAWLINGS, Paddington, counmission-agent.—W, HERBERT, 
Sct. Alban’s-terrace, Surrey, vocalist—G. HAYWARD Wolvei- 
hampton, teacher of music.—E. PLAYNE. Birmingham, wooc- 
turner.—J. ST YCH, Stenson, cattle-dealer,—R and J, CASE, Leices- 
ter, woolstaplece,—I, NERP, jun., Beeston, butcher.—J. HARBY, 
Somerby.—G. and B, SUGDEN, Barnsley, timber merchants,—k, 
CASS, Lees. grocer.—J. FAKBON, Coningsby, miller.—J. By 
BUTLOMLEY, Liverpool.—G, JOHNSON, Liverpool,—J. ALLEN, 
Macclesfield, agent.—W. COOKE, Denton, drysalter.—G, and M, 
ARNAUD, Manchester, Commission ageuts.—N. SMITH, bo ton, 
cotwon-waste dealer, — P, M'UAULKY, Manchester, draper, — 
© MINTYRSK, Jarrow, biacksmith—F, ANDREW, Mosley, 
cutton-spianer.—H. NORTHOO LL, Stokeclimsiand, blacksmith, — 
J. WALKLR, Maningham, warchouseman,—J. BLAIN, Roa 
Island.—C, STADEN, Southampton, baker. — W, FARKALL, 
Kuneorn, joiner.—W. COOPER, Bishops Waltham, dealer in coals, 
W. ALLUM, Ludiow, innkeeper.—J. S. KAY Aldmondbary, 
auctioneer. — H, BURLEY, Shefford, butcher,—H. J. HALLS, 
Manchester, stuorney’s clerk.-- J, HALE, Doulting, inakeeper,— 
¥. T. SLKONG, Bristol, assistant ciicker.—C. TOLLERLON, 
Lineo!n, fouadrymac.—?. G. THOMAS, Buovle, engineer.—C. J. 
KOCK, Manchester, clerk to a law stationer.—W, C, FURLEY, 
Gainsborough.—-T. BANKS, Manchester, surgeon's assistaut,—G_ 
FOX, Thormage. Norfotk, dealer in fleur.—J, JONES, Wolstauton, 
grocer, — 5. CHAPPELL, Burelem.— A, TUANES, Hanley.— 
J. MAYOR, sen, Wo ksop.—F, HATTON, Sutton, surgeon's 
a-sistant.—K, O, LANK, Fowey, printer.—L, BAILEY, South- 
ampton,—K. KEAR, Bresm, coalminer,.—W, TRU M. Urchfout, 
buteher,—E, NEPKAN, Kingsand.—J. Il, TOMLINSON, Ripley: 
blacksinith —2&, ANDERSON, Whitby, jet manufacturer. -W, 
BARTER, Gilliogham, dairyman,—T. BUGHES, Liysfsen and 
Colwyn, draper.—J. DAWSON, Manchester, silk tle manufacturer, 


SCOTCH SEQUESLRATIONS. —D. M'LELLAN, Glasgow, grocer, 
J. NELLSON, Glasgow, engineor.—A, KO3$ and CO, Glangow, 
plumbers, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES: 


JULY 14, 1666 


32 : fore = 
« "PETER ROBINSON’ 8 SALE OF 
PRIGHION and BACK for 36, every! summer STOCK at REDUCED PRICES 
B SUBDAT ant und MONDAY, fee ee eae Youn of I Mae gece aaah at this season, nearly 
Ne luggage allowed. Te ten te ni, y hg ay very much lest 
einen than their original P on aay tevtal tae 


d BACK for 3s. Ga. ev 
ASTING Coy LIME from Beles 


— Priel be forwarded. 
Peter Ro "a, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, London, W. 
at 8.10 am., and Vil at 8.40 am, 


PETER ROBINSON'S BALE OF 
UMMER sTOCK at t REDUCED Fa! PRICES 
udes some or eix hi Dresses of those useful 
a known 20 ME waxICAs NANKIN, and JAPANRGE CLOTHS, 
at from 10s, to 15s, the Pull D: rere. Also Wool and Silk Grenadines, 
from 84, 6d, to 2is, wali tr 
Peter Robinson's, 103 10 (08, is cat tontin, W. 
ees gerne eeraclipeendiiendysraeenn ee llitateenereetans entices 
PETER ROBINSON'S SALE OF 


UMMER STOCK at REDUCED PRICES 
of MOZAMBI He avery 


poseuoers and BAOK for 3s. 6d., every 
SUNDAY, by the BRIGHTON LINE from Vietorla at 7.55 


am., and Londo m Bridge 0 a.m, 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
TOURIST ZIORRTS, available for Ona aetes Month, are 
new insued at Paddington, Victoria, enairgton, 9 
ipal cin WarkRiNo- PLACES on i Westar lea. See ir 
oo 
Yorkshire Coasts, includes severs! hundred pieces 
aay nour a desirable article, as Highness with 


U KISTS’ TICKETS are _ eat for CIRCULAR TOUBS in The whole are now hy ‘ae and ‘Vas, 6d, 
cee Mati Patterns trea—Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, 


Dinelet, Dublin vi the Valley of the Wye, 


” PETER ROBINSON'S SALE OF 


‘UMMER STOCK at REDUCED PRICES 
ineinies a poor of Period FANCY SILKS (new 


Programmes, beter and full partioulars, may be | patterns), the month of January, and 
ome aT ya art Bow boing wd a 09 anos a Dr If ordered at the manu- 
Paddington, june, J. Guinnson, General Manager. of the dearnesé of raw silk, 


Sestarer's poeeens Beree 
tee than 6f to 
produced at leas i) eae, 
Peter Robinson’s, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. 


PETER ROBINSON'S SALE OF 


ree eerie STOCK at REDUCED PRICES 
Includes abeut 2000 pieces of SILK me at nutes 
gu the Full Dress; guaranteed the best 

recommended as the most pleasant wear for ey En 


‘atterns free, 
Peter Robinson's, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, London, Ww. 


RB. W. 8 —— BADEN-BADEN 
and UP IN THE AIR. New pao gs written by 


BERTSON, Bvery ht (exces 
fatard a, hae ities at Tenens ‘Poutnar Ic ee 


PETER ROBINSON’ 's 8 SALE or 


tal laren, Charing crocs, | Spring | Sots Ta nay'ts | GQ{UMMER STOCK at REDUCED PRICES 
at the dali from leven eit Five. meus mam, includes all French, Patsl en Shawls 


Norwich wov 

Tong and square) ; alo, Scoten tnd Yorke Woollen Shawls are 
tly reduced, Breat n 

DELINA PATTI’S NEW WALT for the | few" 7 ees 

FLEUR DE PRINTEMPS, is published (with a Peter Robinson's, 103 to 168, Osford-strest, London, W. 

nee Imperial), price 4s., by 


Pianot 
Portralt of the Pr: 


——. 


po tight 
Son, oy ome oe ge | ig ap lid. te SS: 
Bites ft sre ils, parbel o Mamudaeossers Beak ail da, 11d, each, 


bargain. 
D*, HENRY GLAVE, “Tho Arcade,” 534 to 587, New Oxford-street, 
LIVER O1L.—* Where the 


4 EMBROIDERY SEWING-MAC Shae Pn} 
that can be well seesemmenied, from £3 ‘s hf hor 


RW SUMMEB SILKS, BBTSDAY, and WEDDING PRESENTS, 
he ji. NICHOLSON beg to inform thelr Customers ond PARKINS and GOTTO'S, 34 and 25, Oxford-street, London, 
ie ene Oat ah Ronco Tak ee aise and DRESSING CASES, 
been bought much u value. Theso latter goods, originally E 
foom da. 00 66,0 yard, will be sold frome 2. 04. oe ease only aaepegebesibmeeimmiiinic 
en | a POOKET-BOOKS, and Card-casce. 
BA ptf ty sf SS SS ee eee 
N 10H oLson's NEW SILKS, PORTRAIT ALBUMS, of the Best Make, 

a aa 

Pos to ba, Be. Paal's-chusahpand, [SESTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &c, 

ICHOLSON'’S NEW SILKS. GO i ili 

N Checks and, trian trom 1 gue 2000: DRESSING-BAGS and HANDBAGS, 
pot-free. At N 


a 


Work2 BOXES, BS, Knitting, GLOVE BOXES. 


N 1cHouson's NEW SILKS. 
tot Brochd Sika, trom 3 puoens 
© Jeak = x L : a 15,000 742 FAMILY and ¥ snd POOKRT BIBLES, 
N (0HOusON's BLAOK SILKS. Panama ed GoM TET one tnt, 
Pat Seto) Fuse | PIXE 20, PRIZE WRITING-CASE, 
0 t0 58, BE Poul'erchurohyerd. os peg and Se 
-CLASS CARPETS, Lowest prices 
ees ois Fate ees O() MILLION ENVELOPES Gold Annually 
Pa VENABLES and BONS, London, Vestal a Bavelopes = ae as, MO or 100 
- ee . per 
’ SILKS. Lowest prices. | ———____-_________"_ 
i IRST-OLABS — — 120) SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for 6a. 
‘Vener “y 2 190 Ditto of Thiet: Dithe dex 


24, 35, 27, ra Bi aad GOTO Ww. 


oO MOURNING. Lowest prices, 


DUNCAN DAVISON, ms, Rogen PETER ROBINSON'S SALE OF for Patera Liles, post 
MER STOCK R Carrington, of the kingdom, : 
Just padlizhed, in | vol., imperial Svo, an 124,, Someta the STOOK. a6 Jecou fn Lah Meet te a or a T. VBNABLES and 80N8, London, B, £50 HA Vv E BEEN PAID 
Moe yap Panta ag | Foes Ms, oes, St, ave bre nd Wage | UBST-CLASS, IRON, BEDSTRADS, te bani OF AL. RINDS byt 
to Bry y Nom 
7 being ® Biographical and Critical Dictionary cs Reduction tn price, Prioo-1 frea, RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
ieguevens tt e rm Sperry English and Forel Peter Kobinson’s, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, London, W. T. VENAB) and SONS, An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5a. 
iis grie ites G. BOHN, 4 and 5, York-strest, 108,104, 108, Whitechspal ; and 2, 4,6, 8, Oommerelal-street, London %€1000 in caso of Death, or £6 per Week 
pattie oK at EEDUOR "I. SIMPSON and COMPANY Otic: 6%, Coral, and 10, hee 
anc s 
[ANOFORTES.—MOORE and MOORE Sota a a a Me agin Ph sty ,. PPR pica phn a yee Does ncn dopemolon of the ma Seiten bem aoa LLTAM J. VIAM, Beo, 
LRT on HIRE the following PIANOFORTES, for three | i]! nied, fe offered fon tie oman’ Same advantageous terme, perpen OMESTIO IBON MONGERY.— 
yours, efter which, and without ny ofthe sparge ¢ ween, Oe Peter Robinson's, 168 to 108 "Oxford-ateest, London, We wan a FENDEBS, FI Spr RtEne- BOXES, 
Finn, ios prawn, eying ron Mewes | EVA MIL Y | MOU RN IN G, ana Seri net, $i inate tol ey tea cee 
es ae a. ee ee oe made up and trimmed in the most correct and approved and = RADFORD’S NEW PATENT “ VOWEL” 
ranted, and of, Extensive Ware-rooma, | Taste, may be obtained, at the most resonable Prices, at prices invis and early attention, WASHING-MACHINE.--No Washing-machine has ever 
104 and is, BISHOPSG ATE-STREET, free of f¢ tee events -atreet, City. ven greater every clasa of purchaser and user.—é, 
eward, Kxhibition, 1862; " Honourble | , Goods are tent, free of ene. ior to all parts of J“ “= K.0, ; Manchester and Dablin, Tiustrated 
wattle "Tor ood ad cheap Planer to" Moore and More or elegram : and Pattrad ar sent, wit Book of hematin es M Sede Baza ANTIQUE 8,|* page treoby po : 
— parts of the wor! SEWSLL and CO. have the largest and best selection of PACKETS, 64, 
OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ System we, dot tH Megent-sret, od Colom eh gulps te Fal roms aly eon es Sesee BrOwN md POLSON'S 
i nnn enn hier RGAN DI DIR MUBL IN 8 Pax 
OORE and MOORE extend their Three- L AO K_ § 1 DL K_ 8,| J, SEWBEL and 00. ur sling «lot of very choles patter | ogered instead of Brown snd Belg’ 
yoarv System of Hire to Purchase to all parts of the United st GREATLY REDUCED PRICES ine, — ie toakaeie Br ee 
Kingdom, canriage-free—104 and 108, Bishopegeie-streot, RO. | Snufactured silks, Peter movinson has bose rustessfal isn sose | e2ine 2. 6d. —Compton Hous, Soho-squsce, W- ° Purity and Rxceilence of Quality." 
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